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SAINT THOMAS ON THE INCARNATION 


JAMES McDONALD, O.P. 


ITH each recurrence of the feast of Christmas, the at- 
tention of Catholics all over the world is again fixed 
upon the most fundamental mystery of their faith, the 
mystery of God made man. On this day, in churches 

of every country of the earth, devout Catholics of every walk 
of life gather around the crib to adore their infant Savior. All, 
even the least educated, believe that the Christ-Child who was 
born nineteen centuries ago and Whose birth the Church com- 
memorates anew each year is at the same time both God and 
man. All profess belief in the formula: “Jesus Christ is true 
God and true Man,” and, indeed, this is all that our faith de- 
mands of us. Those, however, who desire a greater knowledge 
of the things of God should study more deeply the explanation 
of the ideas contained in this dogmatic formula that they may 
acquire for themselves what the Vatican Council calls “a most 
fruitful understanding of the mystery.” It is the purpose of this 
article to point out the place which the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion occupies in the science of God, theology, and to indicate 
briefly some of the important doctrinal truths which are con- 
tained in it. 


I 


To rightly ascertain the place of the Incarnation in theology, 
we can best go to the Summa Theologica of Saint Thomas, the 
textbook par excellence of theology—a work noted no less for 
the orderliness of its arrangement than for the clarity of its 
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doctrine. The whole of theology as contained in this invaluable 
work falls into three main divisions. The first book treats of 
God, the Creator and Sovereign Lord of all things; the second 
part, of the motion of man towards God, his last end; the third 
part of Jesus Christ, made man in order to lead man to God. In 
the first book, on God, there is a treatise on the divine essence 
and attributes, simplicity, infinity, immutability, eternity, etc., 
another on the Blessed Trinity and a third on Creation. The 
second part of the Summa, on the motion of the rational creature 
towards God, because of the matter treated, is divided into two 
books, called the Prima Secundac and the Secunda Secundae. The 
Prima Secundae treats of the general means by which man ad- 
vances towards God or turns away from Him—human acts, vir- 
tue, vice, law and grace, while Secunda Secundae contains an ex- 
position of the particular virtues and vices. We come now to 
the third section which treats of Jesus Christ, the way by which 
man is led to God. Saint Thomas indicates the structure of this 
part in a brief prologue: 

“Forasmuch as our Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, im order 
to save His people from their sins,’ as the angel announced, showed 
unto us in His own Person the way of truth, whereby we may 
attain to the bliss of eternal life by rising again, it is necessary, 
in order to complete the work of theology, that after consider- 
ing the last end of human life, and the virtues and vices, there 
should follow the consideration of the Savior of all, and of the 
benefits bestowed by Him on the human race. Concerning this 
we must consider (1) the Savior Himself; (2) the Sacraments 
by which we attain to our salvation and (3) the end of immortal 
life to which we attain by the resurrection.”* The treatise on 
Our Savior is divided into two main sections and it is the first 
of these which deals with the Incarnation, the second being de- 
voted to the things which the Incarnate God suffered and ac- 
complished. 

To sum up in a word the entire division of theology, we 
might say that the first part treats of God, the second of man 
and the third of Christ, the way from man to God. Christ ex- 
pressly tells us: “I am the way.’”* By becoming man, He truly 
showed Himself to be the Way to the Father: (1) in His role 
as teacher pointing out the means to salvation; (2) by His in- 


* Matt. i, 21. 
* Summa Theol. III. 
* John xiv, 6. 
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tercession as our Advocate with the Father; (3) on Calvary 
when as our Great High Priest He offered the sacrifice of Him- 
self for our sins. It is through the Incarnation then that the 
infinite chasm between God and man is spanned. 


II 


The doctrine on the Incarnation as treated by Saint Thomas 
falls into three parts. The first is an introductory question 
elucidating the fittingness, necessity and purpose of this mys- 
tery. The second deals with the manner in which the union of 
the Incarnate Word with human nature was effected and the 
third points out the consequences of this union. We shall con- 
sider the doctrines contained in each part in order. 

The mystery of the Incarnation is certainly in harmony with 
what we know of God. It is, indeed, most befitting to Him to 
manifest externally the vast riches of His invisible perfections. 
He has directed all creation to this end. “The heavens show 
forth the glory of God and the firmament declareth the work of 
His hands.”* Now, in the Incarnation this showing forth of the 
attributes of God is accomplished in a most striking manner. 
The Divine Goodness and Mercy are manifested, for God did 
not despise the weakness of man but rather stooped down to 
help him. “He hath not dealt with us according to our sins: 
nor rewarded us according to our iniquities.”> The Divine 
Justice is manifested, since although God wished man to be 
liberated from the tyranny of Satan, whose slave sin had made 
him, He decreed, nevertheless, that this should be accomplished 
only by man and in such a manner that the full vigor of justice 
should be maintained. The Divine Wisdom is shown in the 
devising of this marvelous plan whereby God could show His 
infinite Mercy to man and His Justice at the same time receive 
full satisfaction. Finally the Divine Charity is shown forth. 
“By this hath the charity of God appeared towards us, because 
God has sent His only begotten Son into the world that we 
might live by Him.’ 

Although the Incarnation was not necessary in the sense 
that without it God could not have effected the restoration of 
our fallen nature, still, it is necessary in the sense that it was 


* Ps. xviii, 2. 
® Ps. cii, 10. 
*I John iv, 9. 
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the most useful means to attain this end as well as the means 
best adapted to procure our good. First of all, our faith is 
strengthened since by becoming man, God Himself speaks to 
us. Secondly our hope is confirmed, for as Saint Augustine 
says: “Nothing was so necessary for raising our hope as to 
show how deeply God loved us, and what could afford us greater 
proof of this than that the Son of God should become a partner 
with us of human nature?’”’ Thirdly, our charity is greatly in- 
creased by this great manifestation of the Charity of God. Who, 
indeed, can contemplate this spectacle of infinite love without 
being inflamed with a greater love of God and of His creatures? 
“If we have been slow to love, at least let us hasten to love in 
return.”® The Incarnation served also to provide man in the 
Person of Christ, a teacher who would instruct him in his duties 
towards God and a model according to which he might regulate 
his life. “Man who might be seen was not to be followed; but 
God was to be followed, Who could not be seen. And therefore 
God was made man, that He Who might be seen by man, and 
Whom man might follow, might be shown to man.” 


III 


The inquiry into the manner of the union of the Divine 
Word shows a well-considered arrangement. This union with 
human nature is first treated from the standpoint of the union 
itself which is shown to be a hypostatic union, i.e., the Humanity 
of Christ was so united to His Divinity that both belonged to 
one person. The Catholic doctrine, as Saint Thomas points out, 
stands midway between two outstanding heresies: on the one 
hand, that of Nestorius who held that there are in Christ two 
distinct persons, united only by an indwelling or unity of inten- 
tion and, on the other, that of Eutyches who held that but one 
nature resulted from the union of the two natures in Christ. 
Holy Church, “rejecting the impiety of both these treasons,” 
affirms that two distinct natures subsist in the one person of 
Christ. 

Although the Incarnation could have taken place in any of 
the three Divine Persons of the Blessed Trinity, it was more 
fitting that it take place in the Person of the Son rather than 
in that of the Father or the Holy Ghost. Since the creation of 


*Saint Augustine, 13 de Trinitate, cap. 10. 
* Saint Augustine, De Catechizandis Rudibus, cap. 4. 
*Saint Augustine, 22 de Tempore. 
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human nature had been accomplished by the power of the Father 
through the Word, so it was proper that the re-creation of fallen 
nature should take place through the Word, that the regenera- 
tion of man might correspond to the first generation. More- 
over, it is suitable that like things be associated together. Now, 
all creatures were made after the likeness of the Word of God, 
the exemplary idea in creation. Hence, it was fitting that the 
Son should assume human nature rather than one of the other 
persons. 

The final consideration under this head regards the quality 
of the human nature assumed by Christ. The Most Sacred Body 
of our Lord is a true and real body composed of flesh, blood, 
bones and of all the integral parts which make up our bodies. 
Likewise, His Soul is truly a human soul with the same faculties 
as ours. The two form together a true human nature. Certain 
perfections and imperfections result from the assumption of 
the human nature by the Son of God. The perfections are 
Christ’s three-fold grace, His knowledge and the power of His 
human soul. The first of these graces is the grace of union 
which is the hypostatic union of His human nature with the Di- 
vine Person. The second is the habitual grace by which the 
soul of Christ is sanctified above all others, while the third is 
the grace which He has as Head of the Church, whereby He 
is the source of grace to others. The knowledge of Christ is 
also three-fold. He had while on earth the knowledge of the 
blessed in heaven, a special infused knowledge and the knowl- 
edge He acquired through life. The defects in Christ’s human 
nature were the miseries and infirmities, such as hunger, thirst, 
mental and physical pain, and death, which He underwent as an 
atonement for our sins. These imperfections, we must remem- 
ber, Christ freely took upon Himself that He might manifest His 
great love for us as well as leave us an example of heroic virtue. 


IV 

The consequences of the Incarnation fall under three heads. 
We have first those which pertain to Christ Himself; His unity 
of being, His two wills, two natures and two operations. His 
human actions, because the Person operating is a divine Person, 
have an infinite value and dignity. We next have those con- 
sequences of the Incarnation which regard Christ in rela- 
tion to the Father: His subjection to the Father, His service of 
the Father by prayer and by the office of His priesthood, and 
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His predestination by the Father. Finally the consequences of 
the Incarnation for us are the wonderful adorableness of Jesus 
Christ and His office of Mediator. The worship which we must 
pay to Christ is that of “latria”’—the worship proper to God 
alone. As Mediator, Christ stands between God and man, com- 
municating to man both precepts and gifts and offering to God 
satisfaction and prayers. Considering Christ in His role of Me- 
diator we can readily see that the Incarnation is the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Church’s teaching concerning Christ. Be- 
cause He is Man, He can offer sacrifice. Because He is God, He 
can offer a sacrifice of infinite value in the sight of the Divine 
Majesty. The consideration of Mediatorship, then, is a fitting 
close to Saint Thomas’ treatment of the Incarnation. Dr. Grab- 
mann commenting on this part of the Swmma, says: 


“The entire treatise of the Tertia on the Incarnation is a 
masterpiece of positive combined with speculative theology. 
Saint Thomas has at his disposal an extensive knowledge of 
patristic literature including the Greek Fathers, and of doctrinal 
decisions and development; and he shows his full metaphysical 
skill in the way in which he fathoms and fashions the most 
knotty problems. There is also a mystical afflatus unobtrusively 
diffused over this picture of Christ’s Person and work, drawn 
by Saint Thomas in the evening of his life.’’° 

In showing the place which the Incarnation occupies in the- 
ology, we have seen how vital is its role in the whole purpose 
of man’s existence. It is impossible in a mere enumeration of 
doctrinal truths to show forth their real beauty or to bring out 
the vast riches of meaning contained in them. The fuller real- 
ization and true appreciation of these truths must come only 
after a careful and prayerful consideration of each separate 
doctrine, and thus, as love of anything is consequent upon the 
knowledge of it, so will a more complete understanding of the 
richness of this mystery of the Incarnation beget a stronger and 
deeper love for the God-man. 


* Introduction to the Theolgical Summa of St. Thomas, p. 209. 
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THE LEGION OF DECENCY —A CONFORMER 


VINCENT FERRER HARTKE, O.P. 


ARTICULARLY provoking to all thinking American men 
and women is the word ‘reform’ as applied to the activities 
of the Legion of Decency by hostile journalists and Motion 
Picture people. These opponents emphasize its most un- 

desirable connotation which is best typified by the cartoonist in the 

long-nosed, lugubrious crank wearing a crepe-draped hat and carry- 
ing an umbrella. Such was the Prohibitionist. Such is not the Le- 
gionaire. This misconception may be caused by ignorance of the Le- 
gion’s purpose or it may be a trick to place the organization under an 
unfavorable light. American adults of the present generation are so 
constituted psychologically that reformers appear as frightful bogies 
that haunt their efforts to enjoy legitimate recreation. The Legion of 
Decency may be termed a reform movement in the widest sense of 
the word ‘reform’: “an amendment of what is vicious, corrupt or 
depraved.” From this it is apparent that the Legion’s opponents are in 
error. But, what precisely is its aim? Sincere and unprejudiced 
study clearly manifests that its aim is conformity between the pictures 
produced and the dictates of Common Law which are fundamentally 
the basis for the producer’s voluntarily accepted “Code to Maintain 

Social and Community Values in the Production of Silent, Synchro- 

nized, and Talking Motion Pictures.” The Legion, then, is a con- 

former; not a reformer. This distinction is very important, for to 
conform is to bring into harmony with the laws or customs of society. 

Hence, there is not a frantic, fanatical effort to correct an evil by 

administering a resented rod, but a thoughtful suggestion is offered 

for consideration as every man is cognizant of the value of conform- 
ity to the laws in the race’s effort to become completely civilized. 

In their failure to conform with the Common Law, Motion Pic- 
ture producers strike at society by offering pictures untrue to life. 
They would have man believe that a gilded dunghill is really his 
‘Castle in Spain.’ This Legionaires resent, and because they do they 
are branded reformers. But are they? 
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Journalists, in particular the reviewers of Motion Pictures, show 
a superficial knowledge of human nature when by innuendo and 
‘clever’ writing they set forth the Legion as a group of abnormal 
people. To the contrary, Legionaires are sane and normal. Their 
‘Castle in Spain’ must be habitable. Legionaires laugh at humorous 
gags; tears for the victims of tragedy flow freely. They know the 
need for laughter and tears. They too possess the qualities of sym- 
pathy and understanding which distinguish man from beast. How- 
ever, they relish clean comedy and despise tragedy that is sadistic or 
moronic. In their homes they are unwilling hosts to a foul-mouthed 
guest with indecent stories. Abnormal persons are not their associates. 
Truly they reveal themselves by the constant vigilance over their 
children whom they never encourage to be bad but whom they mould 
towards goodness. This process of moulding is done by making the 
children conform to what is commanded by law and right reason. 
Indecency and abnormality are no more acceptable to the Legionaire 
or his children in the darkened theatre than in his home. They ask 
no more of the Motion Picture producers than that they be con- 
formers to the Common Law which binds man equally when at work 
or play. But is that all they ask? 


Proceeding logically let us first consider the very definition of 
the Legion of Decency. Here we should find the organization’s ob- 
jective. Here we must find the basis for the distinction between ‘re- 
form’ and ‘conform.’ The definition: “The Legion of Decency is an 
organization of American people, largely parents and guardians of 
youth, voluntarily recruited in every State and Territory of the 
nation, from among people of every religious belief or of no religious 
belief, regardless of political, economic or social affiliation or color ; 
whose sole aim and purpose is the actual and effective opposition of 
moving picture theatres showing cinema productions classified as (C) 
black—notoriously immoral and indecent.”’ Here then is the object 
of the Legion: “effective opposition of moving picture theaters show- 
ing cinema productions classified as (C) black—notoriously immoral 
and indecent.” Where do they place the distinction for ‘conform’ 
and ‘reform’? By determining what is meant by the terms “immoral 
and indecent.” These are concisely defined in the Corpus Juris. “An 
act against good behavior and a just delicacy; any action or behavior 
which is deemed a violation of modesty or an offense to delicacy; that 
which is unbecoming in language or manners. In the plain, ordinary, 





* Manual of Handy Reference, Chicago Council, Legion of Decency. 
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and usual sense of the term “indecency” includes certain impro- 
prieties of language as well as wrongful acts.”? And again: “Ob- 
scenity is such indecency as is calculated to promote the violence of 
the law and the corruption of morals.’”’* 

Here then is the basis for the distinction and hence on what 
reasonable grounds is the Legion of Decency to be scornfully dubbed 
a reform movement? Certainly not in the clear light of the logical 
analysis of the object of the organization and the points in Common 
Law which define this object. 


From this analysis it is also apparent that the Legion is not seek- 
ing to have the producers completely convert their output. The Le- 
gion is doing no more than demanding that non-conformity with ex- 
isting laws must be corrected. Further, the Legion encourages attend- 
ance at moving picture theaters when the cinema shown conforms to 
the norms of decency and morality. Such reasonable action is indica- 
tive of the conformer and should set aside the false fears that the 
Legion shall ultimately emasculate the movies. The Legion’s only 
quarrel is with the degenerate production. 

Beyond the analysis of the Legion of Decency’s object and its 
definition there is the further appeal to man’s right reason, which, 
again is asking no more than conformity. What reasonable man can 
say that indecent and immoral pictures do not stir up the lower appe- 
tites? Who among the producers can advance a sound reason for 
the pornographic sequences in the more vicious productions? Can 
they prove that this came about unwittingly? On the contrary will 
they not admit that they have prostituted their reason and their 
product in quest of packed theaters and a bulging box-office ? 


The clarion call of the Legion of Decency is to the standards of 
law and right reason. Youth and old age respond whole-heartedly to 
its summons. Its appeal is to man’s higher nature. Hence, to the 
hostile journalists and Motion Picture people the Legion points out 
that their senseless cry of : ‘reform’ is as false as the fabled shepherd 
boy’s ‘wolf’ when there was no wolf. Too, the Legion by its doctrine 
of conformity preaches a lesson learned by the Roman Empire when 
it had been reduced to a minor world power. Failure to conform 
with the dictates of law and right reason brought about this vast de- 
struction. Why should it be otherwise with the world-wide empire 
of the Motion Picture Industry? The answer is too obvious. 





*31 C. J. 414. 
*46 C.J. 854. 








THE DE LUNA EXPEDITION 


BRENDAN SULLIVAN, O.P. 


HEN Charles V abdicated the throne of Spain in favor of his 
son, Phillip I1, many grave and critical problems were pre- 
senting themselves for settlement. Of the many colonial 
affairs the one relating to the colonizing of Florida was of 

great moment. Florida at that time was not limited to the peninsula 

that now bears its name, but embraced all the territory to the north 
and west of the present state of Florida. 

For years the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
storm-swept coast of Florida were regarded as almost unconquerable 
obstacles to colonization. Many were the gruesome tales describing 
the wrecks off the coast and the cruel murder of those who were able 
to save themselves from the sea. Necessity, however, at this time, 
demanded the colonization of Florida. Unfriendly nations were 
making contact with the Indians of this section. The lost gold and 
silver of the wrecks were finding their way into the coffers of Spain’s 
competitors. To halt all this Phillip 11, following the advice of his 
chief counsellors, ordered that an expedition be fitted out to carry 
colonists to Florida. 

Don Louis de Velasco, Viceroy, of Mexico, was commissioned to 
take charge. Tristan de Luna, whom Velasco appointed Governor of 
Florida, was placed in command of the expedition. His subordinate 
officers consisted of twelve captains chosen equally from the cavalry 
and infantry then in Mexico. Efficiency ruled the preparations for 
the journey. An abundant supply of food, clothing, farming and 
building implements were stored on thirteen vessels which were to 
carry the 1500 potential colonists to Florida. On board were also 240 
horses, only half of which were destined to reach Florida. 

The spiritual side of the undertaking was given the same 
thoughtful consideration as the material. The Dominicans willingly 
accepted the offer of the Viceroy to accompany the expedition. Their 
duty was to care for the spiritual needs of the Spaniards and to work 
for the conversion of the Indians. The policy of the Friar Preachers 
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of bringing the Indians into the fold of Christ by example, instruc- 
tion, good works, kindness and presents, rather than enslavement, 
was looked upon most favorably by both Phillip and Velasco. 

The Provincial of the Dominicans in Mexico, Father Dominic de 
Santa Maria, assured the expedition of prudent and holy leadership 
when he named Father Peter Martin, Prior of St. Dominic’s in Mex- 
ico City, as head of the missionary band. Four other Dominican 
priests and a lay brother were assigned to accompany Father Martin. 
The priests, Fathers Dominic de la Annunciacion, Dominic de Sala- 
zar, later the first Bishop of the Phillipine Islands, John de Mazuelas 
and James de Santo Domingo, were men whose spiritual and intel- 
lectual attainments ranked them among the outstanding Friars in 
Mexico. Bartholomew Mateos, a lay brother, made the sixth member 
of the Dominican party. 

On June 11, 1559, Tristan de Luna gave orders to sail from 
Santa Cruz. Approximately two months later, on the eve of the 
Assumption, the boats dropped anchor at Ochuse, the present Pensa- 
cola Bay. In honor of the great feast the port was renamed Santa 
Maria. The beautiful bay, the fertile soil, the abundance of fish and 
the plentifulness of fresh water filled the Spaniards with a spirit of 
contentment and thanksgiving. So great was their enthusiasm that 
precious days were wasted in celebrating. This festival, although 
harmless in itself, was far from the proper way to commence the 
colonization project. Much future anxiety would have been pre- 
vented had de Luna immediately unloaded the cargo. His procras- 
tination was just one of the many imprudent moves which he was to 
make and which were to be such powerful causes in bringing about 
the dismal failure of the venture. 

When de Luna decided to get down to serious work his first 
act was to send out two companies to explore the surrounding terri- 
tories in order to locate the natives. Father Dominic de la Annun- 
ciacion accompanied the band which rowed up the Escambia river, 
while Father Peter Martin travelled with the group which went over- 
land. For two weeks both parties searched in vain for any Indian 
settlement. When they returned to Pensacola Bay suffering greatly 
from hunger and exhaustion the sight that greeted their eyes in- 
creased their despair a hundredfold. 

Hardly had the searching parties left when two ships made ready 
to sail to Spain carrying to Phillip a most glorious report concerning 
the opportunity for a successful colony. A glowing account was also 
being taken to Mexico by a galleon returning for supplies. Anything 
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but failure was in the minds of the would-be colonists. But this op- 
timistic spirit was to be short lived. On September 20, a devastating 
storm broke. A large part of the fleet was destroyed; the rest was 
badly crippled and a number of men drowned, Brother Bartholomew 
Mateos among them. To make a bad situation worse, most of the 
food, enough to feed the expedition for over a year, along with other 
supplies was lost. This catastrophe completey disheartened those at 
Pensacola Bay and it was almost a death blow to the courage of the 
exhausted searching parties. 

Fortunately chalices, vestments, missals, flour and wine were 
saved from the wreck, for the Spaniards fully appreciated what a help 
their religion could be in such dire circumstances. Religious services 
were carried on, mollifying to some extent the harsh effect of the 
disaster on the morale of the party. 

De Luna was still determined to establish a colony in Florida. 
He immediately planned to overcome the defeat. One of the few 
remaining boats was sent back to Vera Cruz for supplies. An expe- 
dition headed by Major Matthew del Sauz was ordered to search the 
inlands for Indian villages. Fathers Dominic de Salazar and Dom- 
inic de la Annunciacion accompanied the exploring party. Why de 
Luna refused to found a colony on Pensacola Bay instead of loafing 
and waiting for a report from del Sauz and hoping for the supply 
boat’s return is an unexplained problem. 

Scarcity of food added to the roughness of the country forced 
the del Sauz party to endure many hardships. Finally, they discov- 
ered a small Indian setttlement, called Nanipacna, situated along the 
banks of the Alabama, or the upper reaches of the Escambia river. 
The Indians, convinced that the Spaniards meant no harm, received 
them cordially, related the history of the villages, and treated them 
well. The white men came to the village and in one of those queer 
perversions destroyed their homes. Most of the former inhabitants 
sought shelter elsewhere fearing a return of the now unwelcome 
expedition. 

When del Sauz’s report reached de Luna, the party at Pensacola 
Bay was in dire straits. Sea food provided them with their entire bill 
of fare. The desire of all, despite a none too favorable report, to 
set out for Nanipacna is readily understood. The men were hungry 
and dreams of good food in abundance offered a powerful motive. 
The three Dominicans also were eager to head for the inland settle- 
ment. Not only did they think that the temporal welfare of the 
Spaniards would be improved, but they were of the opinion that an 
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opportunity to do some missionary work would be presented to them 
at Nanipacna. De Luna himself wanted to delay until the discovery 
of a better site, but he was unable to withstand pressure brought to 
bear on him from all sides. 

In February, 1560, the two bands which de Luna had formed at 
Pensacola Bay arrived at Nanipacna. Their sorrowful condition can 
be imagined when we realize that besides suffering the hardships of 
travel, their food consisted in what they could find on the way. The 
eating of poisonous leaves and herbs spelled death for a considerable 
number. The fact that the Spaniards renamed Nanipacna Santa 
Cruz is significant. 

It took no great foresight to realize that the scanty provisions at 
Nanipacna would be exhausted shortly. So de Luna again commis- 
sioned del Sauz to lead another expedition to find the Coosa Indians 
who dwelt in central Alabama. 

The Spaniards who remained at Nanipacna experienced agonies 
far worse than those undergone at Pensacola Bay. Despair and dis- 
satisfaction grew. They demanded that de Luna take them back to 
the port where their chances of getting relief or returning to Mexico 
were much more favorable. De Luna showed his stubbornness. Not 
only did he refuse their request, but for a time harbored the idea of 
following the band which was in search of the Coosans. Wiser heads, 
however, won the day, and the discouraged party left Santa Cruz in 
July of 1560. 

Three Dominican Fathers, Peter Martin, John de Mazuelas and 
James de Santo Domingo, remained with the division staying at Nan- 
ipacna. So we know that the distressed Spaniards had the consola- 
tions of their religion although very little missionary work was done 
among the natives. The Indians at Nanipacna were too few as well 
as too far removed from any other tribe to warrant the establishment 
of a successful mission station. For this reason the Friars were 
heartily in accord with the men in their request to return to the Bay. 

Before leaving Nanipacna the Spaniards wrote a note telling of 
their plans. They placed it in a kettle which they buried under a 
tree. They then nailed a placard to the tree with the words “Dig be- 
low” printed on it. By following these directions the party returning 
from Coosa would be able to learn just what happened to the rest. 

When the worn out travellers reached Pensacola Bay after a 
journey no less severe than the trip to Nanipacna they were bitterly 
disappointed to find no supplies. Eight days later, however, a very 
inadequate cargo of provisions reached the port. Dissatisfaction 
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continued to grow. The physical and mental health of the band failed 
rapidly. For this reason Fathers Martin, de Mazuelas and de Santo 
Domingo voted strongly for a return to Mexico, not that they had 
lost any of their zeal to convert the Indians of Florida, but rather 
because it was evident that any attempt at conversion or colonization 
at present would result in complete failure. So de Luna much against 
his will sent a number of men, women and children back to Vera 
Cruz. Father John de Mazuelas accompanied these. Fathers Martin 
and de Santo Domingo sailed for Havana where they hoped to pro- 
cure aid for those remaining in Florida. 

Father Martin, on his arrival in Mexico from Havana, presented 
Velasco with a letter from de Luna. To this report the Friar added 
his own detailed account. This undoubtedly was the first true story 
that the Viceroy received concerning the expedition. Velasco, grieved 
by the situation, prepared to act swiftly and efficiently. 

The exploring party under del Sauz which travelled northward 
in search of the Coosans encountered the same indescribable miseries 
that affected every division of de Luna’s men. A few words can sum 
up the march: rough country, no food, eating herbs and roots and 
finally cutting and boiling all leather equipment in order to get sus- 
tenance from the concoction. 

A small Indian settlement on the Olibahali stream provided the 
Spaniards with a place of refreshment. This prolonged stop, occur- 
ring fifty days after the departure from Nanipacna, was the only ex- 
tended one of the journey. 

The two Dominicans, Fathers de Salazar and de la Annunciacion, 
accompanying the expedition, found it most difficult to sustain the 
morale of the men. Although they celebrated Mass whenever possible 
and preached sermons emphasizing the sufferings of Christ, they 
found it practically impossible to combat the despair of the men. The 
trying task of maintaining a spirit of hope within such men taxed the 
Friars to the utmost. 

A few days after leaving the villages along the Olibahali river, 
del Sauz came upon the Coosans. Reports had been misleading. In- 
stead of finding well populated villages, the Spaniards found the 
remnants of a once great settlement. The Coosans, however, received 
their white visitors hospitably. 

From their Indian friends the Spaniards learned that only one 
other small tribe besides the Olibahali inhabited the country. This 
tribe, the Napochies, freed themselves from the Coosan domination. 
The Coosans requested their white guests to aid in subduing their 
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former subjects. The request was granted. The Coosans with their 
new allies swooped down on the Napochie settlement. The surprised 
Napochies fled, pursued by the Coosans. They were not overtaken 
and defeated until they had arrived at the banks of the Mississippi, 
called by the Indians, the Oquechiton. 

Father de la Annunciacion accompanied the warriors. His prin- 
cipal motive for so doing was to investigate the possibilities for the 
erection of missions in that country. His presence proved fortunate 
as the Coosans were bent on massacring the defeated tribe. The 
Friar prevented the cruel action. Moreover he persuaded the Indians 
not to burn the village of the Napochies pointing out the waste of the 
much-needed food that would result. 

After months of study and exploration the Spaniards unanimously 
concluded that Coosa afforded little prospect either for a colony or 
mission. Twelve men set out for Nanipacna carrying the report of 
the conference. The document was worded in a style calculated to 
demonstrate the unfavorableness of the site without wounding the 
feelings of de Luna. The messengers were instructed to emphasize 
the impossibility of founding a colony at Coosa. 

Deserted Nanipacna offered a problem to the messengers until 
they found the note explaining the actions of their countrymen. At 
Pensacola Bay they delivered the report as well as their own impres- 
sion concerning Coosa. These impressions angered de Luna who 
accused the men of interpreting del Sauz’s letter in an unfavorable 
light. The other officers accepted the version of the messengers and 
refused to obey the Governor’s command to proceed to Coosa. 

To wreck the commander’s plan a subordinate officer despatched 
a note to Coosa ordering the Spaniards to the Bay. Returning to the 
port del Sauz found the relations existing between the Governor and 
his men to be most hostile. De Luna stubborn, sullen and worried 
seemed to be the victim of a mental breakdown. He foolishly pro- 
nounced the sentence of excommunication on George Ceron along 
with a number of other leading officers for acting contrary to orders, 
although it was evident that their actions were for the common good. 

Naturally, the mutual hate existing between Governor and sub- 
jects had a disastrous effect on the spirituality of the camp. As the 
months passed many were losing all sense of religious obligations. 
The two Friars used reason and persuasion to convince de Luna of 
his folly but it was to no avail. 

Ordinary means having failed to persuade de Luna, the Domini- 
cans resorted to extraordinary. It is recorded that at the Com- 
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munion of the Mass on Palm Sunday, Father de la Annunciacion 
called the Governor from his place to the front of the altar. The 
Friar then told de Luna that Jesus was warning him to become recon- 
ciled with his men. The priest promised de Luna that if he followed 
the command of Christ food would be brought to the camp within 
three days. The effect on the commander bordered on the miraculous. 
After Mass, with tearful eyes and contrite heart he begged pardon 
from his men. Two days later the provisions arrived. 

A new Governor, Angel de Villafane, arrived with the relief ex- 
pedition. It was his intention to leave the Bay and establish a colony 
in St. Helena. This move closed the de Luna expedition. Some men 
remained with Villafane, others among whom were the three Do- 
minicans returned to Mexico. 


Had the Spaniards come upon some of the populous Indian set- 
tlements which were located in Alabama a different story might be 
recorded of the de Luna undertaking. As it is the whole enterprise 
both in respect to colonization and conversion is rated as a dismal 
failure. Yet this should not detract any from the glory of the brave 
colonists and fearless missionaries who endured indescribable miseries 
in the vain attempt to promote the glory of God as well as that of 
Spain. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SAINTS* 


VINCENT MARIA FITZGERALD, O.P. 


“To enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death: to 
direct our feet into the way of peace.” (Luke i, 79) 


LIFE without God may be likened to a stained glass win- 
dow without light. The medium of beauty is there but the 
source of its beauty is lacking. The soul of man, ever 
groping for truth and beauty, which is God, can only use the 
medium of the sense organs and their control faculties, the intellect 
and will, for this purpose. The closer then that an object of the 
senses brings us to a knowledge of God the more noble that object is. 
In the case of a stained glass church window we have a twofold no- 
bility. 

In the breaking up of pure white and intense sunlight into its 
beautiful component colors we have a high utilitarian purpose or 
physical beauty. It is, as it were, a melody from nature played with a 
harmony of colors by the mighty force that makes life possible upon 
this planet. This produces an understanding of God through His 
creature—light. It is the beauty of God reflected in nature. But 
we place windows in our churches not alone for their physical beauty 
or utilitarian purpose. 

There is another light which blinds by its brilliancy and this is 
the light of God’s greatness and perfection. The brilliancy of God- 
liness causes thoughtful men to bow their heads in awe and won- 
der. But God Who gave men their power over sunlight would surely 
not leave those who are seeking Him to be overcome by His Light 
which is “the life of men.” In His divine providence He has pro- 
vided a medium by which men may come to a better understanding 
of Himself through the separation of His excellencies and the less 
lustrous effulgence of His perfections as found in the lives of His 
Saints. 


It remained for the ingenuity of man to combine this double 





* Appreciation is extended to Mr. C. J. Connick for the descriptive material 
and photographs used in this article. 
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form of the knowledge of God in an art which can be such a fertile 
source of inspiration. A present day example of the handiwork of a 
master craftsman conveying through the medium of stained glass the 
knowledge of God and offering a source of inspiration to men may 
be found in the two new windows recently placed in the great nave 
clerestory windows west of the transept of Saint Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church in New York City. 

The Albertine window with its beauty of dominant blues gives 
to men of an age dedicated to the pursuit of science the hope and 
inspiration that they too, may come to their God through the sciences 
that are so dear to their hearts. Saint Albert, combining in his life 
holiness with learning, could well be chosen the patron of those who 
desire to increase their knowledge by a knowledge of the First Cause 
of all things. The distinguished Doctor is represented at the top of 
the center lancet, wearing the Dominican habit and the Doctor’s hat. 
As bishop of Ratisbon he holds the pastoral staff, and the mitre ap- 
pears above. He also holds a pen and book with the quotation from 
his Summa Theologica, “Intellectus noster perficitur varits luminibus 
et elevatur,” suggesting his broad intelligence and varied interests. 
His family coat of arms is placed at his feet. 

Saint Albert’s eager interest in the nature of things places him 
among the great natural philosophers, and suggests the figure of 
Aristotle at the left. This also recognizes Saint Albert’s lifelong de- 
votion to Aristotle’s works as a source of universal truths, to be veri- 
fied in the light of Christian knowledge. 

The balancing figure of Saint John the Evangelist symbolizes 
Saint Albert’s profound faith and his inspired theological writings 
which laid the foundation for those of his famous pupil, Saint Thom- 
as Aquinas. 

Seven colorful medallions below these figures celebrate Saint 
Albert’s character as Doctor, his love of nature and his special de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin. Three in the center represent Saint 
Albert teaching the young Saint Thomas Aquinas, preaching at Rat- 
isbon, and defending the theology of Saint Thomas after the latter’s 
death. Two on the left symbolize Saint Albert studying the flight of 
eagles, and the legend of the white horse of Lauingen that could only 
be led by the young Saint. Those on the right symbolize his vision 
of the Blessed Virgin and his dedication of a shrine in her honor. 

On the North side of the transept the window of Saint Louis 
Bertrand demonstrates the universality to which the goodness of God 
extends. This window is in a dominant of red to contrast with the 
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“SO LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN, THAT THEY MAY SEE YO 
GOOD WORKS, AND GLORIFY YOUR FATHER WHOISIN HEAVEN” Matt. v, 1 
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(ST. LOUIS BERTRAND) 


*R YOU WERE HERETOFORE DARKNESS, BUT NOW LIGHT IN THE LORD. 
K THEN AS CHILDREN OF LIGHT. FOR THE FRUIT OF THE LIGHT IS 
IN ALL GOODNESS, AND JUSTICE, AND TRUTH” Eph. v, 8, 9. 
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Saint Albert window in blue, placed opposite and on the south side 
of the church. Saint Louis Bertrand was one of the first mission- 
aries to the New World. By the ardor of his faith and the nobility 
of his character he was able to overcome the savageness of the hearts 
of a primitive people. He is represented at the top of the center lancet 
holding a cup and serpent, symbolizing his deliverance from poison 
through faith and purity of heart. 

The companion figures of Brother Luis Cancer and Brother 
Diego de Tolosa, also Dominican missionaries to the New World, 
bear palms as martyrs for the Faith. 

The medallions below symbolize events from the life of Saint 
Louis Bertrand: his elevation to the priesthood by Saint Thomas of 
Villanova, his burial of the plague-stricken of Valencia, his preserva- 
tion from poison, his preaching at Valencia, and subjects related to 
his mission in South America. 

The designer of these windows, Mr. Charles J. Connick, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has made a great contribution to the modern man by pre- 
senting in such a beautiful setting the example of virtues that would 
lead him far in the right direction, erudition combined with sanctity, 
purity of heart and a consuming desire to bring the knowledge of 
God to all men. 





ECCE REX 


No royal purple graced His bed; 

No downy pillow held His head; 

No blare of trumpets hailed the birth 

Of the Infant King of heaven and earth. 

He fashioned man and earth and sea 

And none returned His charity. 

The ox and ass their homage paid 

As Virgin hands in manger laid 

The King of earth and sea and sky— 

Born for man—for man to die. 

His petal fingers lightly rest 

Upon His swaddled infant breast— 

Infinity is made erstwhile 

In the beauty of an Infant’s smile. 
—Anselm M. Vitie, O.P. 








THE UNIVERSITY IN ST. DOMINICS PLAN 


IGNATIUS BAILEY, O.P. 


S the work of all great men slowly cools and crystallizes in 
the crucible of time it can be more accurately analyzed and 
evaluated. It is interesting and appropriate in the year which 
marks the seventh centenary of the canonization of St. 

Dominic to examine the work of one who has influenced his own 

time and that of the following generations to such a marked degree. 

The following study is not intended to be an original work. It at- 

tempts, rather, to sum up briefly pertinent data gathered from sources 

chiefly non-Dominicai and in some instances non-Catholic. It is 
significant that seven hundred years have passed before the authors 
herein mentioned published their appreciation. 

A revived interest in learning, changing political and social 
ideas, new currents of thought from the infiltration of Arabian, Mos- 
lem and Jewish influence, together with the rediscovery of the early 
Greek philosophical doctrines, constituted the cultural background 
into which St. Dominic was introduced upon entering the University 
of Palencia as a student. His was an age of incredible achievement 
in the intellectual order, the thirteenth century. The era just previous 
to his own had sown the seeds of a virile, energetic mental activity. 
“Gradually, in the twelfth century, the Aristotelian philosophy, and 
especially the Aristotelian logic implying a more rationalistic method 
of treatment, invaded the field of philosophy, and then that of the- 
ology.” Herein we witness the flowering of Scholastic theology, and 


“we may associate this, the reconciliation between science and religion, between 
rationalism and traditionalism, with the disciples of St. Dominic, and ascribe it 
to the educational methods which were the work of St. Dominic himself. In- 
directly St. Dominic was one of the greatest educational leaders of the Middle 
Ages, if not the greatest, in enlisting contemporary science in the service of 
religion. . . . It is true that the foundation of Scholastic theology lay in the 
work of Peter Lombard and Robert Pulleyn, who were known as ‘Masters of 
the Sentences,’ but it received its complete and final formation at the hands of 
the Dominican, St. Thomas Aquinas, and his work was only rendered possible 
by the system due to St. Dominic, who first began the regular training of clergy 





*O’Leary, Life and Times of St. Dominic, Introduction, p. 20. 
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in philosophy in order to use them as missionaries to heretics. The Masters of 
Sentences made orthodox use of logic, and so removed it from the category of 
things suspect to the orthodox; the Dominicans did the same work with the 
whole range of philosophy.” 

Of the thirteenth century, Maurice De Wulf in his excellent 
treatise, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, writes: “It 
is now generally agreed, that the thirteenth century marks the climax 
in growth of philosophical thought in Western Europe during the 
Middle Ages. With the decade 1210-1220 begins a development of 
extraordinary vitality which extends over a period of one hundred 
and fifty years.”* These striking words are particularly forceful 
coming as they do from an eminent historian of philosophy. He spe- 
cifically identifies the decade which measured the very peak of St. 
Dominic’s apostolic career with that same which inaugurated the 
glories not only of the thirteenth century but of the whole magnificent 
medieval period. May we not wholeheartedly accept, then, the tribute 
of the Protestant O’Leary, when he says: “We take St. Dominic, 
therefore, as the Christian educationalist of the thirteenth century, 
and in that aspect a man great, both as a Christian and as an educa- 
tionalist. The avowed aim of the Order he founded was ‘study as a 
preparation for preaching, preaching as a means of saving souls.’ ’* 

Most present-day historians agree that the thirteenth century 
was indeed colorful, perhaps the most picturesque of all time. But 
into that brilliant kaleidoscopic scheme of things there stole a dark- 
some ray of gloom. It was the Albigensian heresy. Following the trade 
routes from the East into Southern Europe, it spread its black influ- 
ence chiefly in Languedoc. It, too, was a revival, but one which 
brought not Life. Rather it brought Death. Professing to shed new 
religious light, this deadly ray seared its way into the heart of Chris- 
tian doctrine even as its predecessor Macedonian Manicheanism, had 
attempted to do. 


“For according to’ these neo-manicheans, the world, instead of being the 
creation of a beneficent God, was the work and remained the toy, of a malev- 
olent being; the Mystery of the Trinity disappeared in the dualism of two 
eternal principles, that of good and that of evil; the work of the Redemption 
and of Calvary had been nothing but a sham, a divine being having been in- 
capable of suffering in the flesh or of dying. . . . No harmony was therefore 
possible between the Catholic and Albigensian creeds; the one was bound to 
kill the other; and it was because he perceived this clearly that St. Dominic 
devoted himself with so great zeal to preaching against the heresy.” 


? Ibid., pp. 22, 23. 
*P. 62 


‘Op. cit., Introduction, p. 12. 
> Guiraud, St. Dominic. (Translated by DeMatteos) p. 23. 
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In the language of today St. Dominic might be termed an ‘op- 
portunist.’ For decidedly he understood the conditions of the time in 
which he lived, and decidedly he took advantage of the means at his 
disposal to deal with those conditions. The Albigensian heresy in- 
sinuated itself among the classes and masses alike, not alone by the 
practices of rigid asceticism on the part of its leaders, the ‘perfecti,’ 
but chiefly through the dissemination of its inviting tenets by a sys- 
tem of education which extended itself so thoroughly that even little 
girls scarcely able to talk were assiduously trained in its doctrine. As 
though to fight fire with fire, St. Dominic looked to the rising univer- 
sities. There would he take the child of his dreams, as yet unborn, 
clothe him in the protective garments of truth, send him forth a new, 
domestic crusader with the invincible weapon of a finely trained mind. 


“It was exactly to overset science by science that he gathered his disciples 
around him. Far from avoiding the subtleties of the schools, he deliberately 
sought them. As soon as he was established in the house of Peter Seila in 
Toulouse, the first university town he had visited since his own student days at 
Palencia, he took his little band of six to the lectures on theology given in the 
schools of the city by Alexander of Stavensby, an English professor of great 
note at that time. . . . This was done before St. Dominic had obtained papal 
approval for his infant society or indeed had even solicited it. . . . It was 
precisely the exposition of the deepest mysteries of the Kingdom of God that he 
meant to be the exact purpose of his mission and that of his followers.”® 


If the Albigenses would attempt to destroy the foundations of 
faith, Dominic would and did strengthen and protect them. 

With the attainment of papal sanction for his Order, Dominic 
promptly began to whip his plans into shape. And St. Dominic was 
a master organizer, possessing constructive genius for government, the 
influence of whose policies are felt even at this day in the very Con- 
stitution of the United States. He wanted an Order of Preachers 
to propagate the truths of faith, to defend the Church against every 
and any form of error; before he died, less than a decade after its 
foundation, the Order was housed in every country in Europe. He 
had organized a plan of attack; he had executed it to perfection. 

G. R. Galbraith describes the plan of St. Dominic: 


“Dominic de Guzman was a saint, and further, one with a great fund of 
common sense. He was inspired with a burning desire to win back heretics 
to the Church. He went about this mission with great wisdom. He wanted to 
organize a company of preachers, a body of men amply fitted to meet the Albi- 
gensians on their own ground. Everything, therefore, was to be made of sec- 
ondary importance compared to the preparation of these missionaries, by study 
and technical training, to become first-rate preachers. St. Dominic quashed at 
the outset the current monastic conception that it was necessary for the good of 


* Jarrett, Life of St. Dominic, pp. 81, 82. 
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the monk or friar himself that he should do so much manual work each day. 
This he regarded as merely so much waste of time. His preachers were 
specialists. . . . Again St. Dominic decided that the services in the Church, 
which took up so large a part of the monk’s day, should be said rapidly. . . . 
As in Martini’s picture in the Spanish chapel he thought of them as dogs— 
dogs to drive back into the fold those sheep who were wandering to destruction. 
To be consumed by a noble impatience, to create an efficient machine; so to im- 
pose your conceptions on the minds of your followers that generation after gen- 
eration merely amplifies your original plan—is a great achievement. The key- 
note of the Order of Preachers, its life, its government, and its history is to 
be found in the prologue of the Constitutiones drawn up by St. Dominic. ‘Cum 
ordo noster specialiter ob predicationem et animarum salutem ab initio noscatur 
institutus fuisse, et studium nostrum ad hoc principaliter ardenterque summo 
opere debeat intendere ut proximum animabus possimus utiles esse.’ ’” 


Again, the same author: 


“His example, his teaching, and the fact that he founded the first house of 
his Order in Toulouse, the hotbed of heresy, all show quite clearly that he 
meant his followers to devote their lives primarily, not to confirming the faith- 
ful, nor to converting the heathen, but to reconquer for the Church, those who 
within the bounds of Christendom had been led away from the true faith. The 
Albigensians could be called erring, they could not be called ignorant. To the 
Churchmen the only criterion was the body of doctrine revealed to the Church, 
and officially explained by the Pope. The Albigensians set up another criterion, 
human reason, the individual understanding. They were not then so much un- 
informed as over informed. They were suffering, according, to the Catholic 
views of the day, from an overweening pride in their own intellect. They were 
formidable adversaries. It was essential, therefore, that the Catholics who set 
out to vanquish them should be well-armed. They should know what the here- 
tics believed, what questions they would probably ask, and above all be sure of 
the answers given by the Church. The faith as explained by them must be 
self-consistent, and must be put forth in a reasonable way. The preachers must 
be well-educated, eloquent, cool-headed in an argument, but fervent and ready 
to stand by their faith even unto death. This was a high calling, and to become 
in any way worthy of it a man needed both great natural qualities and a stren- 
uous course of preparation.”® 


The genesis of St. Dominic’s plan to use the universities to sup- 
ply this “strenuous course of preparation” shall be delineated a bit 
further on. But here, a few words on his penetrating perception of 
the need in general for study, as one of the chief means of obtaining 
the purpose of his organization. In his celebrated St. Dominic, 
Guiraud writes: 


“He never forgot that the work of preaching necessitates profound study in 
those who practice it; he himself had studied for long [about seven years] at 
Palencia, and had written a Biblical Commentary before engaging in learned 
controversy with the heretics. . . . The Friar Preacher must, like himself 
unite knowledge to piety, and conquer heretical obstinacy by argument as well 


as by good example. Study was to be one of the principal occupations of the 


"The Constitution of the Dominican Order, pp. 6, 7. 
* Ibid. p. 162. 
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novice; knowledge one of the most redoubtable weapons of the Dominican. 
With this end in view the new Order was to seek such places of learning as 
Bologna and Paris for their intellectual influence extended over the whole 
Christian world and attracted to their midst and about their professorial chairs, 
students of every tongue and nation. Established in such centers, the Do- 
minican convents would be at once homes of study and of prayer. When their 
hearts and minds had been trained and prepared, the Religious might spread 
themselves abroad over the whole civilized world thanks to their international 
relations formed at the Universities and to the prestige they had won by their 
studies. When St. Dominic founded the houses of Paris and Bologna, he had 
a clear conception of this plan, for he gave them as heads Master Matthew, ‘a 
learned man ready to meet every point of doctrine,’ and Blessed Reginald, Doc- 
tor of Laws, and formerly a professor of Law.”° 


Barker sees a reflection of this idea expressed in the earliest 
recorded Constitutions of the Order, 1228, which are reasonably 


adjudged to be in closest accord with those drawn up by the Saint in 
1220, which unfortunately are not available ; 


“Dominican studies were arranged on the following plan. In each convent 
there was a doctor, who gave lectures which all the friars, even the prior, must 
attend, and which secular clerks could attend: larger convents were termed 
studia solemnia. The studium generale in a university was conducted by a 
master or by a regent, and two bachelors, one a biblicus, who lectured for a 
year on the Bible, the other a sententiarius, who lectured for two years on the 
Sentences. The work done by the Dominicans on biblical concordances and on 
the exegesis of the Sentences was the fruit of such lectures. It is this organi- 
zation of studies which has led one writer to call St. Dominic, ‘the first minister 
of public instruction in Europe.’ ””” 

To Toulouse, we have seen, the efficient master rushed his first 
disciples. Shrewd as he was ardent, Dominic had promptly appraised 
the work of the Institution there. Nor was he mistaken, for even as 
early as 1229 this same University was advertising its claims to great- 
ness by issuing circulars (substantiated, at least, partially in fact) 
“setting forth its superiority to Paris.”*? This much even before the 
final approbation of his plan by the Holy See. 

Immediately upon receiving Papal sanction, St. Dominic hurried 
off to Paris a still fresher contingent. Dominic pitched his tent, as 
it were, right at the headwaters of the rushing torrent of learning 
pouring forth from the University of Paris, the very parent of the 
universities of Northern Europe. According to the reckoning of that 
institution itself, its origin as a university dates from the Royal Char- 
ter of Philip Augustus, 1200. In October, seventeen years later, im- 
mediately after the General Chapter at Prouille, Dominic sent Mat- 


* Pp. 103, 104. 
*® The Dominican Order and Convocation, p. 29, n. 
™ Haskins, The Rise of the Universities, op. cit., p. 45. 
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thew of Paris and three others to establish a house at this University, 
whose phenomenal rise had been broadcast throughout the whole of 
Christendom. 


In the midst of thousands of students the first disciples of St. 
Dominic passed unnoticed during the period directly following their 
arrival. But the tremendous assiduity with which they applied them- 
selves to study shortly attracted the attention of the University. In 
fact, it was the illustrious professor of theology, Jean de Barastre, 
dean of St. Quentin’s, who first gave roof to the infant Order. He 
had established a hospice some years previous to their coming, 1209, 
dedicated to St. James; this he quickly donated to their cause. 


Here mention must be made of a distinctly Dominican contribu- 
tion to university organization. Reference is made to that College 
system which survives today most noticeably at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin and Louvain. Dominic had sent four Friars, shortly to be 
followed by three more, to pursue courses at the University. En- 
rolled at the University, the Brethren pursued their higher studies. 
At St. James, however, over and above their Conventual life with 
its choral obligations, Dominic instituted courses complementary to 
those regularly attended at the University. In the above-mentioned 
institutions, we find today tutorial lectures in the Colleges supple- 
menting the professorial lectures in the University, and also the dis- 
cipline of the College added to that of the University. There were 
no Colleges earlier than that of St. James, not in the sense in which 
we understand them. Previous to St. Dominic’s unique and pro- 
gressive example, students merely lodged and prepared their aca- 
demic assignments in nearby hotels, ‘hospices,’ with no formal in- 
struction or discipline away from the University classroom. ‘No 
proper college at Paris, Oxford, or elsewhere is earlier than the Do- 
minican institution at Paris, for it was the model of all.’’? 


Promptly after their establishment in the Convent and College 
of St. James, the Friars, -officially incorporated in the University. 
stimulated an intellectual activity, the echoes of which have distinctly 
reverberated throughout the generations that have followed their ex- 
ceptional epoch. The Dominicans gave a powerful stimulus to the 
development of philosophy and theology. Sweeping forward under 
the dynamic influence of their Saint, the Dominicans crowded their 
cloisters with white-robed university professors and students. Roland 
of Cremona in 1229, and John of St. Giles in 1231 secured for the 


® O'Leary, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Order its first Chairs in Theology. The catalogue of Stanes which 
was published by Denifle easily convinces the reader of the astonish- 
ing productiveness of the province founded at Paris. 

The University of Bologna dates from approximately 1120. 
More moderate than Paris was the progress of its rise, but by 1200 
it shared equally the renown of its Northern confrere. Like Paris, 
its curriculum was varied, but whereas the former concentrated espe- 
cially upon philosophy and theology, Bologna specialized in law, civil 
and ecclesiastical. With this in view, even conservative historians re- 
gard the University of Bologna equally as eminent as Paris. “The 
university of that town [Bologna] was as celebrated as the one in 
Paris; the reputation of its jurists and canonists was widespread. 
In the time of St. Dominic, Odofredo of Benevento and Albert of 
Pavia lectured on civil law with much brilliance; the archdeacon 
Tancred, John of Spain, Gilbert of England, Chiaro di Sexto, John 
the Teuton and Raymond of Pennafort; and Roland of Cremona 
(later professor of theology at Paris] and Moneta on the liberal arts. 
— By reason of its profound learning and its European renown, 
the University of Bologna, was, as in the case of Paris, destined to 
attract Dominic’s attention. It was after the Feast of Easter, 1218, 
that he decided to send there from Rome, three of his Friars.”’"* 

The choice of the University of Bologna, which institution, ac- 
cording to Haskins, Rashdall and other writers, represents in many 
respects “the most brilliant achievement of the intellect of medieval 
Europe,”** indicates still more clearly the shrewd insight and aca- 
demic acumen of Dominic. As at Paris, the establishment of his 
Order at Bologna was marked with incredible success. Practically 
all the representative professors listed above hastily donned the white 
and black of the Friar Preacher. Intelligent, cultured, religious gen- 
tlemen, they did not for long mull over the program presented them 
by St. Dominic. Recognizing the inherent genius and the obvious 
sanctity of the man, fully aware of the problems of the day and their 
solution in his plan, the members of the University faculties, not to 
mention the more plastic students, flocked into the Order. Chron- 
icles of the time assure us that “complaints began to be made that the 
chairs of the professors would soon be emptied, and it would be found 
that the Friars were the teaching body of the city.” 

From Toulouse to Paris to Bologna; through Spain, France, and 
Italy, onward plunged the flood of Dominic’s great vocation. Three 





* Guiraud, op. cit., p. 110. 
* Rashdall, Universities as quoted by Haskins, op. cit., p. 49. 
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brief years, 1216-1219, saw his providential plan permeating most of 
Europe. But still his burning desire for an enlightened laity through 
an educated clergy flamed under the consuming impetus of the Holy 
Spirit. From Toulouse he carried his program in 1219 on to Palen- 
cia, his alma mater. That town impregnated by his plan soon gave 
birth to still another colony of the now prolific Friars Preachers. 
From Paris he sent Gilbert across the channel to England with ex- 
plicit orders to begin a foundation at Oxford. 


Brother Gilbert de Frassinet, in the company of twelve other 
Friars, reached Canterbury in 1221 where he was received graciously 
by the Archbishop. He preached before him and with his assistance 
selected a house in Oxford. Once more the Dominicans entered into 
the struggle against error, armed with the sword of truth. Once more 
they established convent and school and once more they affiliated 
themselves with the University. Perhaps the most striking immediate 
result of this particular move of St. Dominic was the foundation of 
the King Edward Schools. 

In conclusion it might be well to recall that the general purpose 
of St. Dominic was to save souls by preaching the Word of God. It 
is hoped that this inadequate study has reviewed the particular means 
he had in mind for accomplishing that intention. He wished to rem- 
edy the defects of the current method of preaching, that of denuncia- 
tion and moral exhortation, by substituting a “highly cultured attempt 
to interpret the truths of Catholic Faith in the language of contempo- 
rary thought.” To popularize theology, to explain it, to feed the 
faithful from the abundance of the Church—such was his purpose. 
To equip a zealous following with all the spiritual and intellectual 
benefits of the day, to supply them with the advantages of Conventual 
and University training—such was his plan. “He made no secret of 
his desire to attract particularly the brilliant university folk to his 
Order, precisely because he knew that in that age of wild speculation 
and eager discussion this was the type of worker that could best se- 
cure his object, that from their ranks could alone be successfully 
gathered the preachers best fitted to move and convince that genera- 
tion of hardy thinkers, inflamed by the passion of logic and captive 
to nothing else than the free expression of truth.”*® 

“St. Dominic is inextricably involved in the Order he founded; 
the work of Thomas Aquinas and the great scholastics was the logical 
outcome of the line of work laid down by Dominic himself. He had 





* Jarrett, op. cit., pp. 154, 155. 
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to meet a tide of rationalism against which the breakwaters of old 
tradition and the fulmination of anathemas were powerless; he de- 
vised an educational system which not only stemmed this tide, but 
turned its waters into the stream which worked the mill of Christ. 
The work of St. Dominic rendered possible a newer and broader the- 
ology which rejuvenated the Church, which revived preaching and 
apologetics, and inaugurated an improved system of education. It 
won the universities—at first the product of a movement unsympa- 
thetic towards the Church—for the Church, and laid down the first 
foundations of a proper theological training of the clergy.”*® 





O'Leary, op. cit., p. 10. 
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THE CATHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH 


HENRY GALLAGHER, O.P. 


HENRY in one of his inimitable stories sketches the hero 
in big, broad lines, for as the hero tells us himself, he is a 
citizen of the world, not tied down by the least little heart 
string to his native town. In his extensive travels he boasts 
that the world is his home and that he is impartial to all cities and 
countries; he would not be so rustic as to bore others with a tireless 
vaunting of his hometown’s merits. But the climax comes when he 
overhears someone disparaging his own native village. And the ‘Cos- 
mopolite’ rises up in its defense, heaping opprobrium on the unlucky 
one. QO. Henry shows up the braggart to be as provincial as a small- 
towner can be, but he does not tell us whether the cosmopolite goes 
back to the elm-lined Main Street of his birthplace to spend his de- 
clining years. 

The inference might be drawn that we are all at bottom provin- 
cial, and none of us true cosmopolites. But, we think, there is a true 
cosmopolite, who without losing his love for his native town or coun- 
try, nor yet breaking contact with his fellow countrymen can yet 
sympathize with the sufferings of mankind and rejoice in their good 
fortune. He sees that there is no incompatibility between national 
patriotism and a concern for all mankind, but rather that his love for 
his countrymen is conditioned by, and in proportion to, his love for 
all men. Mankind, to a Catholic, is not something abstract but a 
group of human beings possessing the same nature and general as- 
pirations, a body and soul, like himself, and the same parent, Adam. 
Nothing human is alien to him. He recognizes that all have a com- 
mon Father, God, Who made men to His likeness and image, thus 
creating a bond among men that is superior to racial or national dif- 
ferences. 

This bond of love attains its perfection in the union of the Cath- 
olic with his coreligionists spread throughout the world, for all are 
bound by the deepest of ties—union with Christ in the Mystical Body 
of Christ, His Church. And so wherever he goes, the Catholic is at 
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ease, for he finds himself among kinsfolk. He can feel at home when 
attending Mass in any of the far-flung dioceses of the Church, 
whether it be in this country or in Europe, in Asia or in Africa. He 
is a citizen of the world, a true cosmopolite, because his Church is 
cosmopolitan, world-wide in its extension. 

It is this universal extension that we shall consider, showing 
what it is and what it means. Proposed as the most obvious note of 
the Church it signifies a universal and united expansion of her mem- 
bers—a world-wide Society, compact and integral. Unity is essential 
to the Church because she is the Mystical Body of Christ, and Christ 
is not divided. “As there is only one natural Christ, it is impossible 
that there should be more than one mystical Christ.”* Catholicity 
is the universal extension of Christ’s Mystical Body and so has a 
fundamental relation to the Unity of this Body. Catholicity presup- 
poses and can only be built upon unity. This intimate relation of the 
two notes does not fall within our present scope; we shall consider 
only the Church’s universal expansion in itself, and as an indication 
of Christ’s Church. 

The universal propagation of the Church manifests the Church 
of God because His blessing is upon her giving her a numerous off- 
spring. This magnificent increase of children born to Holy Mother 
Church was graciously promised by God as far back as Abraham, 
three thousand years ago. God promised Abraham children as nu- 
merous as the stars of the heavens. “I have made thee a father of 
many nations.”? St. Paul commenting on these words® says that this 
promise of inheriting the world was not to be fulfilled by those keep- 
ing the Law, nor even by natural issue, but by those who would be 
children of Abraham through faith in Christ, namely the Christians. 
The Prophets likewise foretold the universality of the Messianic 
Church. Isaias says: “in the last days the mountain of the house 
of the Lord shall be prepared on the top of the mountains 
and all nations shall flow into it.”* David hears God the Father say- 
ing to His Son: “Ask of me and I will give thee the Gentiles for thy 
inheritance and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession.’® 
Here David prophesies the universal rule of the Messiah. 

Jesus Christ, the Messiah Himself, says that His rule was to be, 
not temporal, like those in this world, but a spiritual one: “My king- 





* Abbé Anger, The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, p. 305. 
* Genesis xvii, 4 

* Romans iv, 13. 

* Isaias ii, 2. 

"Ps. a, 8. 
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dom is not of this world.”* His kingdom was from another world, 
but it was destined to embrace all men within its fold. “Go,” He 
said to His Apostles, “Teach all nations, teaching them all that I have 
commanded you.”? Thus was sown the tiny mustard seed that 
was to develop into the great tree in which all the birds of the air 
would come and dwell. There can be no doubt that Christ meant 
His kingdom to be universal. 

His Apostles were to teach mankind about its Savior, for “the 
Son of Mancame . . . to give His life a redemption for many.’””* 
They must bring to all men the fruits of the Redemption, and teach 
them the way to salvation. So from Christ’s mission on this earth, 
and from His purpose in instituting a Church, we see that this Church 
will extend to the whole world. For Christ did not die for the Jewish 
nation alone, but for all nations, all men; He was not merely the Son 
of David, but the Son of Man. 

There is only one Church carrying out Christ’s precept of teach- 
ing all nations. The Church preaching Christ to the world, His 
Church, is the Catholic Church. All the world unites in giving her 
this title. She counts her children in every land, and the sun never 
sets on her domain. Truly is the promise to Abraham fulfilled, her 
children are as numerous as the stars of the heavens. God’s hand is 
with her for it is grace which wins souls to Christ. St. Paul tells us 
that “he planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the increase.”® And 
the Catholic Church has gained such an astounding increase that no 
one can doubt that God’s grace is with her. 

History shows clearly that the Catholic Church has been the 
missionary of the Gentiles. Paul made many converts in Greece and 
the surrounding countries. Peter taught the faith to many in Rome; 
all the Apostles preached to different nations. Preachers of the Gos- 
pel, many of whom were sent directly from the Pope, won over the 
barbaric tribes that swept down upon Southern Europe in the fifth 
and following centuries. From the fifth to the eighth century the 
Irish, the Franks, the Hollanders, the Germans, the Russians and the 
Poles were converted and brought under the civilizing power of the 
Church. To such a testimony of missionary zeal and God’s blessing 
only one Church can lay claim. 

This teaching of the nations took many centuries and is even now 
going on. But this does not mean that the Church is not yet Cath- 





* John xviii, 36. 

* Matt. xxviii, 19, 20. 
* Mark x, 45. 

*1 Cor. iii, 6. 
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olic. Catholicity only requires that the Church be spread to most of 
the countries of the world and embrace many members in these coun- 
tries, after the Gospel was sufficiently diffused. The Church, even 
before she was spread throughout the world, possessed the note of 
Catholicity, but only in its germ, only in potency. She was capable 
of being universal; she had the right and duty of teaching all men. 
The Church grew to its great stature only gradually. She is a living 
organism, and like other living things, she progressed and developed 
in a natural manner, not abruptly, but smoothly through successive 
stages, from infancy to maturity. 

There is another reason why the Church’s growth should not be 
instantaneous, namely, from the viewpoint of man’s reception of her 
teaching. There are many things to explain why sincere men have 
not heard the Gospel, or having known the Church, do not know her 
as she really is’ While we stress the aptitude and the appeal of the 
Church for all men, we must admit that men must be in a receptive 
mood to listen to the Church. Salvation is a free gift of God, and 
can not be imposed upon men against their will. So it would follow 
that the extension of the Kingdom of Christ would not include each 
and every human being, but many persons, and likewise that the prop- 
agation of the Church throughout the world would not be sudden 
but progressive. The Church, then, grew to full maturity by degrees. 
At what precise time did this take place? A quarter of a century 
after Christ sent His Apostles to teach the nations Paul asserted be- 
fore all that the magnificent prophesies of the Old Testament con- 
cerning the universal dominion of the Christian religion were already 
on the eve of being completely fulfilled: “But I say; have they [the 
nations] not heard? Yes, verily, their sound [the Apostles,] hath 
gone into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.”’° 

By maturity we do not mean that the Church reached her peak 
and could advance no farther. She is rather like those few giant oak 
trees of California which continue to grow after three centuries of 
life. Neither does maturity mean that she must continue to embrace 
new members without losing any to heresy or schism. St. Paul in 
the first century prophesied the coming of heresies and schisms, when 
he warned Timothy that “in the last times some shall depart from the 
faith.”** The Church has always looked upon heresies as an oppor- 
tunity of developing and explaining her doctrine. St. Augustine says 
“heresies profit much, not by teaching the truth for they know it not, 


” Romans x, 18. 
1 Tim. iv, 1. 
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but by exciting the worldly minded to seek the truth and the spirit- 
ually minded Catholics to disclose it.’’*? 

The Holy Spirit living in the Church and helping her to profit 
by the advent of heresies was the same power that enabled her to 
shake off heresy’s hands tearing at her foundations so she could rise 
up victorious and full of life. Neither heresies nor schisms have 
destroyed the Catholicity of the Church, because these defections of 
her members, though sometimes great in number, were confined to a 
few definite sections or countries. They did injure Catholicity, but 
not mortally. And the Church intensified her missionary work in 
other nations and finally repaired the injury she had received. Of 
all the defections, most have fallen into oblivion; the rest are insig- 
nificant in numbers, with the exception of the Orthodox Church and 
the Protestant Churches. 

Both claim the note of Catholicity; the former, because it is 
Christ’s Church, the latter because it is universal. The Schismatics 
of the Orthodox Church were members of the Catholic Church until 
the ninth century when Photius, patriarch of Constantinople and am- 
bitious of further honor, claimed the title of Head of the whole 
Church. Since then the Orthodox Church has been separated from 
Rome, except for four periods, one lasting one hundred and fifty 
years, when it was reunited in the Catholic Church. At present it 
embraces slightly over one hundred million members, about eighty- 
five percent of whom lived in Russia before the Revolution. The 
Russian Church before the Revolution was under the complete control 
of the Czar. Under the present Communistic regime it seems destined 
for the disunion which was partially held in check by the former gov- 
ernment. Even then dissenters could be counted by the millions. 
Whether this Church survives the present deadly attack or whether 
great numbers seek the stability and shelter of the Catholic Church, 
one thing seems certain, it will never again attain its former eminence. 

Even at its most auspicious times the Orthodox Church could 
not maintain its right to Catholicity. It had no definite unity, no 
single head to preserve unity, and so gradually broke up into the 
fourteen nationalistic Churches, each autonomous and independent. 
They have evidenced a too easy willingness to settle down and be a 
church of the nation, making no effort to teach the nations. What a 
sharp contrast to the command of Christ and to His own universal 
spirit ! 

The Protestant Churches, on the other hand, have made a strong 


™ De Vera Religione, viii, 15. 
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effort to convert others to their belief, but the results have been much 
out of proportion to the labor and money enlisted in the work. ‘Prot- 
estant’ is a generic name for Christians belonging to more than two 
hundred different sects. John L. Stoddard, while admitting the list 
to be incomplete, enumerates one hundred and seventy-five Prot- 
estant sects mainly of England and America.’* Sometimes it is main- 
tained that these groups, harboring diverse and often opposite doc- 
trines, make up the Catholic Church because all their members are 
Christians and are spread throughout the world. But such a com- 
posite is far from including as many members as the Catholic Church. 
But even if it were much more numerous than at present, it would 
still be devoid of Catholicity because it is not one Church, but many. 

Their fundamental principle, private interpretation of the bible, 
is a disintegrating one, fostering division of the Protestant bodies. 
History points to the birth of innumerable new sects ever since the 
sixteenth century. It could not be otherwise; the surprising thing 
is that there were not more, with individual opinion the rule—which 
is no rule. In consonance with this principle there can be no central 
authority enforcing discipline or unity. Catholicity is the strength 
of the Church, and all the Protestant bodies together can not make 
for Catholicty, for only “in union there is strength.” 

We have tried to get below the surface of this note of Catho- 
licity and we have seen that the Catholic is a citizen of the world be- 
cause his Church is universal, and that this world-wide diffusion is a 
sign of Divine sanction and manifests the true Church of Christ. 
What practical conclusions follow from these considerations? The 
Catholic should imitate this characteristic of his Church by a broader 
and more charitable view towards all men, for this is the Second 
Great Commandment. He should also do all in his power to further 
the mission of the Church in teaching all men to know and love God; 
thus he will be fulfilling his duty as a real Cosmopolite. 


* Rebuilding a Lost Faith, p. 82. 
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CLOISTERED LIFE 


GERALD McCABE, O.P. 


kas |S the world races recklessly in its wild flight, it pays little 
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he M attention to those who have retreated from it in order to 
't# ‘4 cultivate their spiritual life. For the most part forgotten, 

the Religious in the cloister pray day and night for them- 
selves and all mankind, entreating the Father of all men to grant to 
each the graces necessary for salvation. 

For centuries people have heard of this place and there are al- 
most as many different ideas about it as there are years of its exist- 
ence. To some because of the ‘novel-nun’ and ‘stage-nun,’ the clois- 
ter appears to be a place of romance. In a religious sense it is a life 
of romance, for it is there that the religious dwell with and serve the 
God Whom they love. However in the worldly sense, there is not 
much romance in the cloister. Where is the romance in rising at 
dawn and working until dark, day after day, unseen by almost all 
others? “If thou wilt be My disciple take up thy Cross and follow 
Me.” Only the lover of Christ can find romance in the cloister. For 
just as the mother does not consider it a task to care for and watch 
at the bedside of her sick child because of her great love, so the love 
for God makes any crosses found in the cloistered life welcome to 
the genuine religious. 

To others the cloister seems to be a place where the selfish abide. 
Precisely the opposite is true. It is a fact that those in the cloister 
seek their own salvation, but they also help others to attain eternal 
happiness. The life of the cloister is one of service and sacrifice, 
and both of these are opposed to selfishness. The life of the cloister 
is modeled after that of our Lord—one of sacrifice and prayer, of 
mortification and self-denial, and this life is lived for love of Him. 

The cloister is also viewed as a life of monotony and penance. 
Many who enter have this very reason in view. They want to do 
something difficult in order to show their love for God. It is easy for 
anyone to do agreeable things, but only those who love can do things 
that are disagreeable and ruinous to one’s self-love. 
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To those outside the faith, the life of the cloister is a mystery. 
They see religious deprived of everything that the world holds dear. 
Those abiding in the cloister, however, are more content than the 
richest amongst men. “How can this be?” the world asks. It is be- 
cause religious realize what life means, what heaven means, what 
peace of conscience means. The religious finds there the true scale of 
values. In God’s love and in obedience to His will the religious finds 
happiness in this life and a hope of eternal glory. 

A non-Catholic once remarked that it was cruel to enclose any- 
one in the cloister behind the grating and to give her no occupation 
except adoration and penance. It must be made clear that no one is 
locked in the cloister, but that all who are there have freely chosen 
to live there. The grating is not repellent to behold for those enclosed. 
Rather it makes them feel that nothing can disturb or interfere with 
the communion they hold with their Master. This is not selfish be- 
cause their sacrifices are offered to God for men. By loving God, by 
serving Him, by praising His wonderful mercies, they pay to God the 
debt which all men owe to Him. By their adoration and service, their 
pleadings and prayers they draw down untold blessings on us all and 
thus help to accomplish Christ’s own work—the salvation of souls. 

Thus we understand why St. Dominic first founded the clois- 
tered nuns at Prouille. This was to be the spiritual dynamo—the 
means of obtaining God’s grace so that His blessing would precede, 
accompany and follow after his preaching Order. It is evident that 
God has blessed the Dominican Order, because both the cloistered 
nuns and the preaching sons of Dominic have increased. Great work 
has been done by both and many are the saints the Dominican cloister 
has produced. In the United States there are many convents of clois- 
tered Dominican nuns: The Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Detroit is one of these hallowed houses of praise and service. 

This monastery is an excellent example of the cloistered life. 
The Sisters in this convent make Solemn Vows and are pledged to 
the contemplative life. Those who make a special duty of serving in 
choir devote much of their time to the study of the sacred liturgy and 
constantly try to imbibe the spirit of the Church’s beautiful prayers 
and ceremonies. All the Sisters apply themselves to the study of 
Christian doctrine in order to expand spiritually, as a knowledge of 
God’s infinite beauty and perfection will help them to love Him more 
perfectly. The lay Sisters do not chant the Divine Office but keep 
the nocturnal watch and recite the Rosary. To them is entrusted the 
manual labor of the Monastery. The Outside Sisters attend to the 
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external needs of the convent. They also are privileged to care for 
the Sanctuary. Amid the silent hush of the cloister those who have 
heard the Master’s call, cheerfully and willingly sacrifice themselves 
in order that they may share in the perpetual adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Day and night, by turns, they take their place before 
the Tabernacle, adoring the Ruler of the world and praying fervently 
for all mankind. Each day they have Benediction during which they 
sing the beautiful words of the Tantum Ergo written by one of the 
Saints of the Dominican family, St. Thomas Aquinas. They beg 
God’s special blessing on each member of their order and it is in this 
manner that they share in the work of those who have the respon- 
sibility of guiding and directing souls. 

The whole life of those in the cloister is a prayer. Their words, 
thoughts and actions are offered to God as they chant the Divine 
Office—adoring Him, asking Him for blessings, thanking Him for 
favors received or begging pardon for their own sins and for those 
of their fellowmen. We should learn to love and cherish the cloister 
for in this day of ours, while the world rushes on unrestrained, busy 
about many things to the neglect of God, those in the cloister are 
making reparation for those who forget Him. God is their Ruler and 
Master. He is their light and life; Him they adore and serve. 

That religious life in the cloister demands generous sacrifice and 
a deep appreciation of things spiritual is evident to all. At the same 
time the “peace that surpasseth understanding” is ample reward for 
a life that is spent in God’s courts. The great power of prayer and 
the good it accomplishes in sending God’s grace to the hearts of men 
is a continual source of consolation and stimulation. 

Day by day they offer their life’s activity to God, laying down 
their lives for Him Who died on the cross to redeem mankind. As 
the lily closes its petals when the sunlight fades away, only to open 
the following morning more beautiful and more fair than before, so 
the religious of the cloister end their earthly mission only to wake 
in heaven to reign with their Master in eternal bliss. 





CHRISTIAN MANLINESS 


MARTIN M. MURPHY, O.P. 





(Ajai AN is defined in Scholastic Philosophy as a rational animal. 
Bik: This definition can hardly be denied by reasoning men be- 
Seal cause it fulfills the requirements of a real definition. By 

the term animal the genus of man is established. Animality 
he has in common with all other animals whether they be dogs, cats 
or horses. Animality explains man’s material part. Being rational, 
man is essentially distinct from all other animals; he is high in the 
scale of being—a little less than the angels. Such is his spiritual part. 

Every being therefore, whose essence is composed of animality and 
rationality, whose matter is body and whose form is a rational soul, 
is substantially a man and he essentially remains so, no more, no less. 

We find, however, persons who lack every semblance of that 
which we term, in common parlance, a true man. Some have sunk 
so low in the estimation of society that we hesitate to class them as 
men, but would rather describe them as beasts. There are others 
whom we are wont to call supermen or angels, whether they be de- 
serving or undeserving of the name. Yet substantially and essentially 
they are all men. Whence then arise all the statements that this in- 
dividual is a real man and that individual a cad? Such statements 
arise in the recognition of certain qualities or accidents which exist 
in the rational animal. They are the perfections or imperfections 
which inhere in the substance and go to make up the whole man, the 
complete man. Accordingly, as they are perfections consonant with 
the nature of man, they make the true and perfect man. If these 
accidents are imperfections out of harmony with man’s nature, we 
have an imperfect and untrue man. 

The falsity of the values that the world proposes if examined in 
the light of reason, becomes evident to all. The worldly idea of what 
the true man should be is no exception to this general rule. How 
often have we seen the prizefighter, baseball star, swimmer and gang- 
ster glorified as the zenith of manliness by screen and press? True 
manhood is portrayed by the big, broad-shouldered, handsome type 
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who can defend himself at all times by the excellence and control of 
his physique. So some material-minded individuals would have us 
believe. Stars in every field of sport are held up as heroes to be em- 
ulated by the younger generation. If perchance, the youngster, who 
sees qualities in these various idols that are unbecoming a man, does 
not wish to follow in the footsteps of such a leader, he is dubbed a 
weakling and is told that he will never grow up to be a true man. 
This opinion, as can be readily observed, stresses the physical side of 
man, regardless of the moral. It is a tenet of that class of people 
who judge only the surface of things. Their sense of value is awry 
either because they are too lazy to think beyond that which is pre- 
sented to their senses, or they have not the mental capacity to do so. 

Artists in their various fields of painting, music and dramatics, 
etc., are revered by some as bearing the stamp of the perfect man. 
Those drawn by the esthetic ideal, who mistake esthetic perfection 
for spiritual perfection usually are of this mind. The power, honor 
and fame which fall to the lot of captains of industry, to use the trite 
expression, come in for their share of adulation as the requisites for 
manhood. Not a thought is given to the ways, however dubious by 
which these ‘captains’ reached their high estate. 

It is not our purpose to disparage persons of any profession, 
vocation or avocation as not being of the manly stamp, for we may 
find splendid examples of the true man in all ranks. But what are 
the qualities that we should recognize at all times, under all circum- 
stances, in any walk of life that are the unmistakable marks of the 
complete and true man? For the Christian, the qualities which are 
the criteria of the true man should be the virtues. 

Etymologically virtue means power, and it should be noted that 
man is rendered in the Latin by the term vir. The traditional defi- 
nition of virtue runs thus: Virtue is a good quality of the mind by 
which we live righteously, of which no one can make bad use, which 
God forms in us without us.’| This definition of virtue by St. Au- 
gustine is the one adopted by St. Thomas. It includes the whole 
reason of virtue in as much as it takes in all the causes of virtue. The 
last words, “which God forms in us without us,” are added to denote 
the efficient cause of the infused virtues, otherwise the definition is 
common to all virtue.’ 

Virtue then, is a habit which disposes its subjects to incline al- 
ways to the good, which renders the possessors acts easy, prompt and 


*St. Aug., De Libero Arbitrio I. 2, c, 19. 
* Summa Theol. I-II q. 55, a. 4. 
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delightful. And because it is a habit it is difficult to lose, once it is 
possessed. It is opposed to vice in all its forms and can never be used 
for an evil purpose. True, virtue may be abused by hypocrisy, and 
a man may take undue pride in his virtue, but the virtue itself can 
not be used as the principle or source of an evil operation, but only 
as the object of such an evil operation.® 

The seat of the virtues are the intellect and the will. Principally 
in the will do they reside. However, virtue may reside also in all the 
other faculties so long as they are subjected or obedient to the com- 
mand of reason.* The intellect and will are the rational animal’s 
highest powers. In their perfection by virtue we will find propor- 
tionately the perfect man. Of course, we must distinguish between 
infused and natural virtues. Natural virtue is that which is acquired 
by man through his own natural powers, such as fortitude, which 
may be had by repeated acts of this virtue. But we are concerned 
with the infused virtues. For, being a son of God by adoption, the 
Christian is ordained to a supernatural end which is union with God 
in heaven. Consequently he must have the supernatural means to this 
supernatural end. These means are the infused virtues which God 
forms in the soul at Baptism together with the Theological Virtues 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. 

Here we are more particularly concerned with the moral virtues. 
They are the virtues which direct man in action. They are the powers 
of our faculties which direct us to the supernatural end. These moral 
virtues may be reduced to four principal or Cardinal Virtues, so-called 
because they are the hinges on which depend all the other moral vir- 
tues, both by reason of being the general conditions required in every 
virtue and by reason of being concerned with the principal moral 
matters which man encounters in life.’ Prudence, Justice, Fortitude 
and Temperance are these key virtues. 

Prudence, defined as the right reason of things to be done, is the 
virtue which at all times counsels, judges and commands that which 
is to be done. It chooses rightly the means to the end which we de- 
sire. The prudent man has before his mind, in all his acts, his ulti- 
mate end. He judges all things, not in the light of worldly gain, but 
in the light of eternity. In a word, the prudent man provides for 
himself in the next world. Then too, Prudence directs all the other 
virtues. 





* Summa Theol. I-II q. 55, a. 4, ad 5. 
* Summa Theol. I-II q. 56, a. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
* Summa Theol. I-II q. 61, a. 1, 2, 3. 
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Justice, the virtue so much in demand today, is that superlative 
quality by which a man renders to his fellowmen that which is due 
to them. All man’s external relations should be governed by the 
virtue of Justice. The virtues of Religion, Piety, Observance, 
Obedience, Gratitude, Truthfulness, Affability and Liberality are the 
potential parts of Justice. They are not Justice in the strict sense, 
but to some extent are of the same nature. They are allied to Justice. 
Religion inclines us to give God His due worship. Piety regulates 
the honor due to parents and country; the honor due to persons in 
any position of dignity is regulated by Observance. In Obedience 
man recognizes and obeys the laws of God and all lawfully con- 
stituted authority under God. Gratitude is the appreciation of and 
the will to repay the kindnesses of God and neighbor. Truthfulness 
and Affability explain themselves. Lastly, Liberality directs the 
proper use of money and material goods. 

The third of the Cardinal Virtues, Fortitude, strengthens man 
to bear all trials, troubles and difficulties with firmness and courage— 
even in the face of death. Through the virtue of Patience man bears 
trials and sorrows and by Perseverance he overcomes these difficul- 
ties. These virtues are akin to Fortitude. 

Temperance moderates the lower appetites of man by keeping 
them within the confines of right reason. As Temperance moderates 
the use of food it is called Abstinence; as it moderates the use of 
drink it is Sobriety. As Temperance preserves the sanctity of the 
marriage state, widowhood and single blessedness it is called Chastity. 
Gentleness or Meekness and Humility are also reducible to Temper- 
ance. 

By reason of being general conditions required in every virtue 
and by reason of being concerned with the principal moral matters 
of life, the Cardinal Virtues are so connected that one is not had 
perfectly without the others.° We find some men very prudent in 
their investments of a business nature, yet they are without the 
slightest concern whether they are just in their duties to God and in 
their dealings with their associates. Neither are they strong and 
patient in bearing the sufferings sent to them by God. Nor are they 
temperate with regard to conjugal chastity. Often we find a tee- 
totaler at the head of a temperance league who thinks that temperance 
pertains only to the use of intoxicating liquors and forgets that it 
applies not only to food and drink, but also to amusements and chas- 





* Summa Theol. I-II q. 65, a. 1. 
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tity. Also he is unaware that his temperance may be unjust and 
imprudent. Fortitude may be possessed by one in an admirable de- 
gree in the matter of accepting the loss of money or friends, but may 
be openly violated when he is held to fulfill the duties of his marriage 
contract. 

True, as we have pointed out, Temperance or any one of the 
other Cardinal Virtues may be found in an individual without the 
others, but then it is only an imperfect virtue. Perfection in any one 
of the Cardinal Virtues means that the four of them must be found 
simultaneously in the person. So if any man would aspire to be a 
virtuous man in the strict sense of the term, let Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude and Temperance be discerned in all his acts. 

But we are imperfect creatures and it is a bit rigorous to demand 
full perfection in virtue of a man that he be a true and complete man. 
Still the fact remains and we must rely on the grace of God which 
is never lacking to those who will cooperate. We are accountable 
for our trial. Now in this trial of life the virtues are the positive 
means to attain our supernatural end. Too often do we stress the 
negative means, that is, the avoidance of sin to obtain our ultimate 
goal. But this is not enough, for all are bound to strive after perfec- 
tion which lies in the cultivation of the virtues. If we are content 
merely to avoid sin and do not try to better our condition by the 
practice of more and more perfect virtue we will soon give up even 
the avoidance of sin. 

Our exemplar in virtue is the Perfect Man, Jesus Christ, Who is 
also God. In so far as we reproduce in our lives the virtues we see 
in His life will we become true men worthy of the name. Nor do we 
have to look far for models to follow in the imitation of Christ. The 
Saints who have been raised to the altar of the Church and those 
unsung heroes of our own day who daily pursue the practice of vir- 
tue are splendid examples of True Men. 














*+ REVEREND VINCENT EDWARD SIMPSON, O.P. 


On August 21, the province was saddened by the news of the 
death of Father Vincent Edward Simpson, O.P. He was the son of 
Michael J. Simpson and Mary Ellen O’Shea Simpson. Born in 
Brooklyn on May 11, 1904, he was the second of five children, his 
brother, John Thomas, being older than he, while there were two 
younger brothers, Harry Payne and William, and a sister Catherine. 
For a few years he went to a public grammar school in Brooklyn but 
later finished his elementary education at St. Patrick’s in Fort Ham- 
ilton, Brooklyn. It was during these years that God gave him the 
vocation to wear the white habit of a Friar Preacher. To pursue this 
vocation he began in 1917 the course of studies which would prepare 
him to be a Dominican priest. He completed his academic classical 
studies and one year of collegiate work at Aquinas College in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was then sent to Providence College for his second 
year of collegiate work before beginning philosophy. Those who 
knew him then remember him as being full of life and spirit, quali- 
ties likable in any boy. 

Upon the completion of his classical studies, his real Dominican 
religious life began. On the fifteenth of August, 1923, the Feast of 
the Assumption he received the habit at old St. Joseph’s Priory in 
Perry County, Ohio, from Father Cyprian Brady who was then prior. 
There Brother Edward Simpson progressed in the religious life and 
the spirited boy became a serious religious and zealous student. After 
the year’s novitiate at St. Joseph’s, he made his simple profession and 
was sent to St. Rose’s Priory in Kentucky, where he studied philos- 
ophy for a year. In 1925 the House of Studies in River Forest, Il. 
was opened and he was among the first to be sent there to finish his 
philosophical studies. During these strenuous years Brother Edward 
applied himself with enthusiasm to his studies. The year 1927 found 
him in the House of Studies at Washington, D. C. where he was en- 
gaged in his theological studies. Three years later, on the sixteenth 
of June, 1930, he was ordained to the Holy Priesthood in a class of 
thirty-three by Archbishop Curley in St. Dominic’s Church at Wash- 
ington. 

Because of his physical condition his first and last assignment 
was to St. Dominic’s in Denver where it was hoped that the climate 
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would improve his health. There his cheerful disposition in spite of 
illness and the courage with which he bore his sickness proved him 
to be a true religious. Father Simpson died at St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital, Denver, amid the sweet sounds of the Salve Regina. His body 
lay in state in the parish rectory until it was taken to the Church by 
a guard of honor of the Holy Name Society. The Office of the Dead 
was then chanted for the repose of his soul. The next morning after 
a Solemn Requiem Mass he was reverently buried among his de- 
parted brethren in the Dominican plot in Mount Olivet Cemetery, at 
Denver. His relatives and many of his friends assisted at a Solemn 
Requiem Mass which was offered for his soul at St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church in New York City. May he rest in peace! 








The Quest for Corvo. By A. J. A. Symons. 283 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 


It generally follows having read an interesting book that one is 
curious to know something of its author; especially is it true if the 
author is a strange genius and has injected into the pages of his work 
more or less of his bizarre personality. Many, I am sure, of those 
who have read Hadrian VI], an unusual book by an unusual man, have 
been consumed with curiosity about its author and have attempted 
to find the life-story of the man behind the work only to discover to 
their disappointment that he was one of the great unknowns of Eng- 
lish literature. About eight years ago, a young man with literary lean- 
ings read this book and, on learning the little that was to be known 
about its author, resolved to track down the queer, elusive genius and 
make his story known to the world. His search led him to a strange 
variety of places: to seminaries, monasteries, cheap boarding houses 
and ended finally in the low dives of Venice where his quarry had 
ended his life amid debauchery and degradation. That literary young 
man (Mr. Symons) publishes his findings in a new-style biography 
The Quest for Corvo—An Experiment in Biography. 

Frederick William Seraphino Austin Mary Rolfe (Baron Corvo) 
was born in England in 1860 and died in Venice in 1923. At the age 
of twenty-six he became a convert to the Catholic Church from An- 
glicanism and shortly after his conversion he began to study for the 
priesthood at Oscott. He was expelled after about a year’s trial be- 
cause the authorities discerned in him certain tendencies not compat- 
ible with the priestly character. Still firmly convinced of his divine 
vocation (indeed he never lost this conviction throughout the course 
of his life) Rolfe tried again, this time at Scot’s College, Rome, only 
to be once more expelled on the same grounds. After a year’s stay 
in Italy as the protégé of an Anglo-Italian Countess, he returned to 
England with the assumed title of Baron Corvo. Through his in- 
stability of character and quarrelsome nature he found it a difficult 
task to make a living, and for a decade he knocked about the island 
barely keeping body and soul together. Finally, as a last resort in 
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his attempt to make a decent living, he turned to writing and came 
before the public in the Yellow Book with the Stories Toto Told Me 
which were published later under the title of Jn His Own Image. 
This he followed up by his masterpiece Hadrian VII. But he found 
literature no more lucrative than the other professions which he had 
attempted, for the English public had no appreciation of his orchi- 
daceous style and he continued to starve. He finally died in Venice 
in 1923. Of the works he wrote only Hadrian VII, In His Own 
Image and The Chronicles of the House of Borgia are accessible to 
the average reader. 

Rolfe’s life was a bitter one. He suffered acutely from a perse- 
cution complex and his disordered imagination twisted every fact and 
experience of life. He made many enemies and never kept a friend. 
He bit every hand that fed him, slashing its owner with the vicious 
teeth of his epistolary satire. Friendship with him has been described 
as “a minor experiment in demonology.” The astounding point in his 
career is that, despite the set-backs he received at the hands of Church 
authorities and his intense hatred of Catholics as a class (he said he 
never met one who was not a liar, a hypocrite or a cheat), through 
all his vicissitudes he kept the faith. 

Mr. Symons’ treatment of his subject can not be overpraised. In 
these days when the market is drugged by a plethora of psychoana- 
lytical biography his objective method is like a salt breeze. He lets 
his evidence tell the story and he keeps his own opinions, for the most 
part, in the background. His treatment of the darker side of Rolfe’s 
career is restrained and the more disgusting documents he decently 
withholds. Altogether The Quest for Corvo is a very interesting 
book and one to be highly recommended. R.M.C. 


Dominican Spirituality. Translated by Reverend Anselm Townsend, O.P. 

ix-134 pp. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $1.25. 

It is with the greatest joy that we welcome this first volume in 
the Dominican Library of Spiritual Works. It is an introduction not 
only because it is the initial volume, but also because its contents lay 
the groundwork on which future volumes will build. 

The work is a series of essays by five French and Belgian Do- 
minicans, eminent in the field of ascetical and mystical theology. The 
first is by the Rev. Hyacinth Petitot, O.P., on St. Dominic—His 
Physical and Moral Physiognomy. The title is self-explanatory, but 
does not reveal the loving care with which the writer draws the pic- 
ture of his father. The second essay deals with The Historical De- 
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velopment of Dominican Spirituality. It is the work of the Very 
Rev. Raymond M. Martin, O.P. The third and most important es- 
say is by the Very Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. This is a min- 
iature of many other works of this great Thomist, some of which will 
undoubtedly take their place in this series. It is entitled: The Char- 
acter and Principles of Dominican Spirituality. We simply mention 
the three principles given by the author. That will suffice to show 
the fundamental character of the essay. 1) Nature should not be 
destroyed but should be perfected by grace. 2) Dominican Spirit- 
uality is penetrated by the concept of the infinite loftiness of the su- 
pernatural order. 3) Dominican Spirituality insists more upon the 
efficacy of divine grace to be obtained by prayer than upon the human 
effort of our will. 

Lack of space prevents us from giving a full account of the two 
final essays: The Place of the Liturgy in Dominican Spirituality, 
by the Rev. M.-V. Bernadot, O.P., and Dominican Prayer, by the 
Rev. M.-R. Cathala, O.P. 

The translation is smooth and makes enjoyable reading. We 
wish to congratulate the editor, the Rev. Anselm M. Townsend, O.P., 
on this initial step and hope to see many Dominican Spiritual Classics 
in the hands of American readers in the near future. J.M.E. 


The Making of a Pulpit Orator. By John A. McClorey, S.J. 193 pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


“The reason for writing The Making of a Pulpit Orator 
was to resurrect among clerical students and priests interest in an 
art which is nearly defunct” (p. 2). This book is a careful analysis 
of the background, constituents, need and attainment of Sacred Elo- 
quence. The author considers Sacred Eloquence the “art” of pre- 
senting the Word of God in the most becoming fashion possible, an 
appeal applicable to the least talented as well as to the most gifted 
preacher. Obstacles in the path of this goal, aids in its pursuit are 
interestingly enumerated. In a colorful manner sound fundamentals 
of Sacred Oratory are examined. 

Though construction and delivery are elements interwoven 
throughout, they are also treated separately. Concerning the sub- 
stance of sermon material, the supereminent position of Scripture and 
Tradition are beautifully pointed out. But while insisting on the 
fundaments of Faith, the author definitely prescribes the work of per- 
fecting nature in the presentation of doctrine. Assiduous study and 
wide, thoughtful reading are emphasized as essential preparation. 
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With regard to delivery, many practical distinctions are made. 
Father McClorey shows conclusively that a sermon is not an essay, 
lecture or address. He calls for “passionate, imaginative speech” that 
is penetrating and vibrant. The harangue, invective and frenzy of 
the so-called ‘old school’ he discards. He is equally severe on the 
misunderstanding of present-days standards, wisely pointing out that 
sensible conversational style may be used to veil indolence, may de- 
generate into dull dogmatizing, into “talks” insipid and soporific. 
Appropriately, Monsignor Fulton Sheen was asked to preface 
the book, a request which he favored in characteristic elegance of 
thought and expression. Once read, this book will be resumed to be 
studied. 1.B. 


France And The Establishment Of The American Catholic Hierarchy. By 
Jules A. Baisnée. 183 pp. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. $2.50. 
The Institut Francais De Washington, an association for the 

promotion and preservation of French contributions to the develop- 

ment of American civilization, has recently published the above-men- 
tioned work which deserves a cordial reception by professors and 
students of American Church History throughout our country. 

The author, Jules A. Baisnée, certainly proves his point by shat- 
tering completely what he calls in his sub-title, The Myth of French 
Interference (1783-1784). He settles conclusively the fallacious tra- 
dition founded by John Gilmary Shea and perpetuated by his fol- 
lowers—all men of good will, but who perhaps depended too much 
upon translations or incomplete transcripts of the various documents 
in question. 

The Holy See has been blamed for her tardiness in appointing 
an ecclesiastical superior for the American Church immediately after 
the Revolution. That she did not deliberately delay the appointment 
is certain. She had not been in communication with the Church here 
but certainly realized conditions. She could not turn to England for 
help for she understood the general feeling towards England after the 
War. To whom could she turn but to France—a Catholic country 
with a Catholic king—a country bound to us by the ties of the French 
blood shed in our behalf during revolutionary days. 

It was from Benjamin Franklin, our minister plenipotentiary to 
France, and not from French authorities that the suggestion of the 
appointment of a French bishop for the government of the American 
Church emanated. In his enthusiasm for the settlement of the Church 
government, Franklin went so far as to suggest the suppression of 
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four English monasteries in France and that their revenues be used 
for the education of American ecclesiastics in France. 

The only apparent support of Franklin’s plan on the part of a 
French authority seems to be indicated in the letter of Jérome Marie 
Champion de Cissé, Archbishop of Bordeaux, to Franklin. Certainly, 
no one can accuse the archbishop of acting through any other motive 
than for the cause of religion. He was merely offering his assistance 
to Franklin because it seemed to him a possible solution to the diffi- 
culty of appointing an ecclesiastical superior for the American 
Church. 

Throughout the negotiations the initiative was with Rome. 
France was merely called upon to lend her assistance as intermediary 
between the Holy See and the American authorities and for financial 
aid in training and maintaining missionaries who were to carry on the 
work of the Church in the United States. 

Jules Baisnée has assembled all the available documents, ar- 
ranged them chronologically and in their light has reconstructed the 
whole negotiation on which has been based the charge of French in- 
trigue and interference. 

The author in his introduction says that he attempted this work 
prompted by a sense of duty not only to truth but to international 
understanding. From the facts presented he has performed his task 
and has performed it well. W.AS. 


Saga of Saints. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by E. C. Ramsden. xii-321. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.50. 

Happily this latest book by Sigrid Undset fulfills every expecta- 
tion of a writer so able and distinguished. In the last few years she 
has earned for herself an international reputation which, it must be 
admitted, has suffered somewhat in popularity since her conversion to 
Catholicism. The fact is that her ability to write has even been im- 
proved by the insight into the active inner life of a soul which she has 
acquired by faith. Really great things can be expected of Sigrid 
Undset and this present volume indicates the scope of the work to be 
done in bringing out of obscurity the history of pagan and Catholic 
Norway, which cause Sigrid Undset has espoused. A critical exami- 
nation of the book will evince the high literary and historical skill by 
which this author is qualified to do this work. 

Of course she has been fortunate in that she has been able to 
have her books translated into very good English, but there is a great 
deal more to literature than mere style. Clarity of expression is even 
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more important, for the prime purpose of a writer is to be under- 
stood. What Sigrid Undset means is never obscure or uncertain. 
The personality of her character-drawing leaves the reader with a 
feeling of familiar intimacy and the saints she tells us about are ex- 
tremely human. She is not ashamed of their human weaknesses, and 
she glories in the motives by which they elevated themselves to a holy 
state. She preserves logical continuity by giving the book a definite 
point of view, namely, the Christianization of pagan Norway. As to 
the accuracy of Sigrid Undset’s historical material, it is to be remem- 
bered that for years she has been engaged in archaeological work and 
it was only by an accident, so to speak, that she put some of her his- 
torical material into the novels which made her famous. Her princi- 
pal interest in writing, therefore, is historical. It is quite evident from 
the work done by most non-Catholic historians that only a Catholic 
can understand and be in sympathy with Catholic history. Only one 
who knows Catholicism can assume a critical attitude toward Catholic 
history. This is how Sigrid Undset becomes qualified to write of 
Catholic Norway. C.M.F. 


Essentials in the Development of Religion. By J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D. 

308 pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. $4.00. 

This splendid work from the talented pen of Doctor Turner is 
a distinct contribution to the Library of Philosophy. As he himself 
has indicated: “The following chapters have been written, therefore, 
with the conviction that the psychological analysis of all phases of 
religious experience . . . is capable of yielding results of ines- 
timable importance which could be attained in no other way” (Pref- 
ace, p. 13). That he has succeeded admirably in his philosophic 
study of the general fundamentals of religion can readily be acknowl- 
edged. 

Religion he defines as “the response or attitude of humanity, 
when this response is taken as being an explicit unity or real whole, 
to the Universe, likewise taken as a whole.” This definition has its 
merits even though it is extremely broad and all-inclusive. The work 
should prove interesting to philosophers in general and especially to 
Scholastics. Doctor Turner is a non-Catholic; he is not specifically 
a Scholastic. Yet his doctrines approach the Scholastic solutions on 
very many points; sometimes even his conclusions stand out more 
forcibly because of his peculiar manner of approach, his original 
manner of interpretation and treatment and his unusual diction. 

In this work as in his other works one can readily see that he 
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has a fine appreciation of the spiritual side of man. His analysis of 
the cognitive, volitional and esthetic elements in man converges with 
our own. His clearness of thought on cognition and the distinction 
between the sensuous and supersensuous are gratifying to a Scho- 
lastic reader. He defends abstract ideas and their function and up- 
holds the objectivity of knowledge. His idea of freedom of will is 
very much like ours. He has a healthy and sound outlook on spir- 
ituality. 

Although he rejects instinct, sex, glands, sublimation and other 
elements as the fundamental origins of religion, his own theory is 
not altogether coherent and is tainted by psychic evolution. How 
purely spiritual ideas can evolve from lower forms he does not ex- 
plain. This note of evolution runs through the whole book and colors 
many of his rather fine attempts to generalize the foundations of re- 
ligion. Needless to remark, psychic evolution is a postulate which is 
entirely gratuitous and deserves critical censure. His notions of 
personality, immortality, original sin, the distinction of faculties and 
some Catholic doctrines differ from our position. 

Epistemologically he is very close to Scholasticism. His keen 
insight into the knowledge problem may be indicated by his observa- 
tion that the fact that thought must be subjective is the basis of many 
errors. He scores Scepticism and Pragmatism. His examples are 
sometimes brilliant and forceful. His style in many places is neces- 
sarily involved as the matter treated does not admit of simplicity. 

The criteria of the good he places in continuity, permanence and 
inexhaustibility. Ultimately the nature of the good rests on the very 
nature of the Universe. His objective standard of morality is re- 
freshing when compared to the shifting, subjective norms of many 
moderns. “ it is never we who create, de novo or ex nihilo, the 
ultimate criterion of the good” (p. 154). His chapters on The Su- 
premacy of Religion, Knowledge and Faith and The Universe: Alien, 
Indifferent or Friendly can be read with profit. He attacks skillfully 
and vigorously many scientific prophets of irreligion. J.C.D. 


My Cousin, F. Marion Crawford. By Maud Howe Elliott. 318 pp. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

There are few, if any, who will question the literary genius of 
Marion Crawford. To deprive him of this distinction would certainly 
be, it seems to us, an untrue and unfair appraisal of his works. It is 
one thing, however, to admire the talents of a man and quite another 
to esteem his character ; in the former our attraction is weighted more 
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or less down to earth, while in the latter the magnet is spiritual 
strength. A man may possess wonderful ability and yet lack certain 
qualities of moral principles. Hence it is a much pleasanter task to 
deal with the artistic output of a writer than to offer comment on his 
personal life. 

My Cousin is a quasi-biographical sketch in which we find ac- 
counts of Crawford’s background, his attitudes, likes, dislikes and 
prejudices. Personal letters permit one a glimpse into his private life. 
Although this information does not brand the famous novelist as a 
rogue, yet it may give a violent shake to the pedestal upon which his 
cousin, Mrs. Elliott, has placed him. Despite glaring shortcomings, 
Mrs. Elliott takes pains to minimize Crawford’s egotism and his ap- 
parent ungratefulness towards those who made his fame possible. 
Charity demands that we take cognizance of her favorable and loyal 
testimony. This is also quite reasonable because, after all, she knew 
her cousin. Without the biographer’s explanatory remarks and basing 
a judgment solely on letters and actions, the estimate on Crawford 
the man would not be quite so praiseworthy. From the character 
viewpoint, his Uncle Sam far surpasses him, so much so that one is 
apt to forget the novelist and become more interested in his generous 
and noble relative. It is sometimes better to keep the life of an artist 
cloaked by a cloud of mystery. This book, though, may prove in- 
teresting and may be of some value to the psychologist. jS. 


Holy Wednesday. A novel by Manuel Galvez. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Warre B. Wells. 208 pp. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
New York. $2.00. 


In Holy Wednesday we have an attempt to portray in popular 
style the life of a priest, Father Solanas, and his work in the confes- 
sional. While giving a glimpse of the priest’s entire life, the story is 
concerned chiefly with this one day in the year on which his life is 
brought to a climax. It views, in the light of psychological reaction, 
the culmination of what we presume to be a desperate struggle of a 
soul and mind to attain to a state of equilibrium. 

The author, dealing with dramatic possibilities that give promise 
of a masterpiece, deliberately sets about to present what presumably, 
in his opinion, would be most appealing to the modern world of 
readers. But his combination of an attempt at popular appeal and 
pretended sincerity together with an overly emphatic tendency to 
dwell on matters de sexto make this book rather unpalatable to dis- 
cerning readers. 

By clever subterfuge, truths have been masked so that true 
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meanings may be misconstrued by the reader. Psychological phe- 
nomena seem to have been given a greater recognition than the op- 
eration of grace in the spiritual life of man. The principal charac- 
ter’s obesity, lack of theological learning and his austere mortifications 
are treated with a sly ribaldry which suggests to the reader that he 
draw his own conclusions. 

Sefior Galvez does seem to know something about theology; yet 
he is not always correct. His concept of demoniacal influence and 
intervention tends decidedly towards the fantastic. Inadvertently, 
perhaps, he makes Father Solanas indirectly break the seal of con- 
fession by commanding, within hearing of the other penitents, a 
woman to leave the confessional. While endeavoring to show how 
much Father Solanas has lost, the author fails to bring out how much 
the priest has gained, or might have gained, by his vocation as a priest 
of “lonely and ascetic life in which all that is in him is given to hard 
duties.” 

It is given to authors to choose incidents which best portray 
characters and events and to marshal them in such a way as to lead 
to some climax or conclusion. When that conclusion is not definitely 
set out by the author himself its revelation and interpretation should 
be made discernible to the reader. But if the premises or narration 
of events are so expressed as to leave in doubt their true meaning, 
the conclusion will not necessarily follow but be a matter of pure con- 
jecture. Having read Holy Wednesday we find that, because of the 
evasive manner in which the author has treated his subject matter and 
brought it to such a fantastical culmination, no reader could ade- 
quately judge the author's meaning, where he stands or whither he is 
leading. 

With all its shortcomings, however, the book is written in a 
pleasing style that reveals at times a delightful quaintness of charm 
in the manner of thought and expression derived from the original 
Spanish. An understanding of character and a discerning insight 
into the work of the confessional which is manifest here and there, 
together with an appreciation and skillful use of dramatic values, 
contribute to a certain literary value of the work. H.J.H. 


The Bible For Everyday. By Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. xxix-286 pp. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 


The Bible is the story of a spiritual progression from infancy 
to maturity. The various stages of this development make splendid 
reading and offer valuable subjects for meditation. Holy Writ reaches 
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its maturity or perfection in its treatment of Christ. Knowledge of 
Christ and an understanding of spiritual progression are useful and 
beneficial for all men. These can be obtained, at least partially, by a 
studious reading of Sacred Scripture. 

Yet, as a rule, Catholics read the Bible very little. The reasons 
for this neglect are manifold. They find the book too long; there 
are many parts which they do not understand; much of it seems to 
have no bearing upon themselves and hence is disinteresting. These, 
says Archbishop Goodier, are the usual objections of modern Cath. 
olics to reading Sacred Scripture. 

The Bible is too precious and ennobling, lanai: to be cast 
aside so lightly. Archbishop Goodier realizes the great value of this 
book for Catholics. At the same time he appreciates their difficulties 
in reading it and in the present volume he attempts to solve them. 
The book is comprised of 366 short passages selected from the entire 
Bible. His aim, he says, “makes no attempt at Bible history.” It is 
rather “to catch the spirit of the Old and New Testaments, so that 
one who studies the passages here selected may have a good idea of 
the spirit of the whole.” We believe he has commendably accom- 
plished his aim. L.M.O. 


Religion and the American Dream. By Raymond C. Knox. xii-155 pp. 

Columbia University Press, New York. $1.75. 

No place in this book do we find the author’s objective definition 
of religion. In the fourth chapter he says in passing that “religion 
may be defined as a passion for reality,” but even this subjective no- 
tion is far too general to justify the conclusions which follow. Fur- 
ther on we discover that Chaplain Knox depreciates dogma, which 
to our viewpoint is the very same as to undervalue truth because there 
can be nothing truer than God’s word. 

Dogma must enter into the essential definition of objective reli- 
gion. Why? Because dogmas are truths which man can reasonably 
believe. They enjoy the authority of Truth Itself, Who revealed 
them. If man desires God at all he naturally wishes to accept and 
fulfill God’s commands. Should God’s word be not immutable then 
there would be no God and much less religion. Destroy dogma and 
you have no objective religion but instead you have a helpless human 
being struggling along in search of the things his Creator demands 
of him. 

The reverend author makes religion terribly unstable and one- 
sided. He agrees that man wants to believe but his beliefs must 
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change with the advances of science. Our reply to this may seem in- 
tolerant but we are forced logically to place dogma so far above sci- 
ence that anything supposedly found in science contrary to dogma is 
indisputably false. 

While we disagree with most of the fundamental principles of 
this book we can not say that it is entirely devoid of good points. On 
the contrary, we heartily agree with many of the conclusions drawn 
in spite of the fact that they seldom follow from the author’s prem- 
ises. For instance, his appreciation of spiritual values is quite com- 
mendable; likewise we subscribe to his conclusion that religion is not 
mere emotionalism. From a literary standpoint the book may be 
rated very highly. We also admire the author’s zeal and sincerity in 
following his conscience in the work of the Kingdom. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University, has written the intro- 
duction to this work of the University’s chaplain. ja 


Pastoral Medicine. By Reverend Ludwig Ruland, D.D. Adapted into 
English by Reverend T. A. Rattler, O.S.A.  viii-344 pp. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. $3.00. 


This is the first of a three-volume series, the second of which is 
to appear shortly. The author is professor of moral and pastoral 
theology in the University of Wiirsburg. 

Pastoral medicine, naturally, does not have so wide a scope as 
pastoral theology, but for present-day priests and seminarians its im- 
portance can not be too strongly emphasized. “Medicine” may seem 
to be a misnomer for this particular phase of theology. “Problems 
bordering on the natural sciences” (as the reverend translator indi- 
cates in his preface) would be the more apt title. 

This work gives the symptoms, remedies and cure of mental and 
physical disorders as well as those considerations which enter into 
spiritual guidance and development both for the priest himself and 
the souls committed to his direction. By no means is this volume 
complexly technical ; neither is it exhaustive in scientific matters. The 
pastor, after all, is not expected to have the knowledge of a medical 
expert, but it is necessary that he have a practical appreciation of the 
internal affections and their external manifestations in order to give 
correct and helpful advice. 

This work is thoroughly readable, modern and instructive. We 
take pleasure in recommending it to a place on the bookshelf of pas- 
tors and seminarians. LSC. 
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The Spanish Origin of International Law. Part 1: Francisco de Vitoria and 
His Law of Nations. By James Brown Scott. 19a-288-clviii pp. Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 


The presesnt tractate is part of a general work which is soon to be 
completed. The purpose of the whole work is to trace the origin and 
development of international law through the writings of its earliest 
exponents. The succeeding volumes will consider the writings of 
Baltasar Ayala and Suarez, fellow-countrymen of Vitoria, of Pierino 
Belli and Alberico Gentili, Italians, and of Hugo Grotius, a Nether- 
lander. 

The volume on Francesco de Vitoria is divided into two sections. 
The first section includes an historical study of the Era of Discov- 
eries, a short sketch of Vitoria’s life, an analysis of his famous Re- 
lectiones and an appreciation of Vitoria the Liberal, and the Interna- 
tional Lawyer. The second section contains translations of the Re- 
lectiones analyzed in the first section. 

We can look forward with confidence to the success of this 
grand conception. The first volume is a presage of what the other 
two will be. The whole work will serve to clarify and direct the 
principles and procedure of international relations. 

There is one point that cannot be passed over in silence. Fran- 
cisco de Vitoria was a Dominican friar, a speculative theologian and 
philosopher in the age of scholastic decadence. He had an extensive 
knowledge of St. Thomas. When he was confronted by the practical 
problems of his day, he solved them according to the principles of St. 
Thomas. Though his solution was not satisfactory to his temporal 
sovereign, the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V, it is satisfactory 
to the modern world. Vitoria’s law of nations is the application of 
natural law to the problems evoked by the discovery of America. The 
doctrine of Thomas was again tested by experience and was found to 
be the thread which would lead men through the labyrinthine ways of 
international entanglements. 

Mr. Scott in his last chapter enumerates some of the contribu- 
tions which Vitoria made to the law of nations: he threw out dis- 
covery as a title to possession of land already occupied by barbarians; 
he insisted on the inviolability of ambassadors; he favored the inter- 
vention of a foreign nation in behalf of those who are being op- 
pressed. The foundation for these doctrines lies in the equality of 
nations. In his view the nations of American Indians should receive 
the same treatment which France would expect from Spain. 

Very appropriate is the selection from Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, printed on the title-page of this volume: “I love the Uni- 
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versity of Salamancha; for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to 
the lawfulness of their conquering America, the University of Sala- 
mancha gave it as their opinion that it was not lawful.” J.M.E. 


White Wampum. By Frances Taylor Patterson. 304 pp. Longmans, 

Green and Company, New York. $2.00. 

We are edified, though not surprised, when we find virtue blos- 
soming amid companions striving for perfection. Most of the mod- 
ern saints were born in such an environment. But Kateri Tetakwitha 
was different. She was a delicate little girl who did not enjoy the 
encouragement of those with a common aim. Although physically 
weak, she was strong enough to turn her back on the vice that went 
on about her and to keep God’s image engraven on her innocent heart. 
This book proves a valuable little thesis so important for those who 
of necessity are caught in the whirl of modern life. It is that one 
may lead a holy life despite all obstacles if he but wills to do so. 

Mrs. Patterson writes with care and a thoroughness that will sat- 
isfy the most inquisitive reader. She is familiar with Indian psychol- 
ogy as well as the secrets of their intimate life and customs. Her 
frankness, however, in certain places regarding the moral condition 
of these benighted people makes us somewhat hesitant about placing 
the volume in the hands of the immature. Tgade 


The Power of Non-Violence. By Richard B. Gregg. 294 pp. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50. 

This is a pioneer and timely book which should be welcomed by 
peace-loving citizens. Into a world of armaments, strife and almost 
continual war, this original work makes its appearance as a vigorous 
protest against war and its consequent destruction of human life. It 
is dedicated to Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the peace-loving 
leader of modern India who has done so much for the natives by suc- 
cessfully conducting non-violent resistance campaigns to secure social, 
economic and political justice. 

Gandhi’s methods are not new. They are and have been the 
traditional teaching of the Catholic Church. Christ Himself was the 
quintessence of non-violent resistance and therefore we can say that 
non-violent resistance began with the Christian era. 

In order to bring non-violent resistance home more forcibly, 
however, Mr. Gregg proves its effectiveness by giving concrete ex- 
amples from our own times. Not only does he do this, but he proves 
that non-violent resistance is attainable by even the most belligerent- 
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minded peoples. The methods of acquiring and successfully using 
non-violent resistance are sanely treated from a psychological as well 
as a disciplinary point of view. True humility is also a necessary 
virtue for a non-violent resister. 

Non-violent resistance undoubtedly makes tremendous demands 
on human nature, so tremendous that human nature left to itself 
would be incapable of fulfilling them. As G. K. Chesterton has said: 
“The only way to love humanity is to love Christ.” W.G.M. 


A Merry Eternity. A novel by Noel Macdonald Wilby. 428 pp. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $2.25. 


This contribution to the list of Catholic historical novels takes 
as its scene England during the Reformation period. The characters 
are Sir Thomas More, his friends and his enemies. 

The reader will find a vivid portrayal of the effects of a vigorous 
Faith on the everyday life of the period, a Faith which made itself 
an all-pervading influence in the lives of the martyred Lord Chan- 
cellor and his ward Margery Tomlyn. The reader will also catch a 
glimpse of the baneful influence of the “New Doctrine” of Luther 
as it touches the household of Sir Thomas. 

A Merry Eternity will find a welcome among those who are 
looking for an interesting and an instructive presentation of the lives 
and surroundings of Tudor England as the king takes over to him- 
self the government of the Church. W.R.D. 


The Silver Treasury. Prose and Verse for Every Mood. Compiled and 
$300. by Jane Manner. 404 pp. Samuel French, Inc., New York. 
.00. 


Miss Manner, with flawless good taste, has compiled a work of 
prose and verse agreeable to the average reader's talent and discrimi- 
nation. A mere reading of The Silver Treasury is not enough; it 
tempts the vocal chords too strongly. So nicely has Miss Manner 
selected, that her “reader-out-loud” is moved to pick up his Shakes- 
peare, or other favorite writer, there to find new beauties in some 
fancied passage read aloud. The Silver Treasury is recommended 
to: the student of speech; the lover of the spoken word ; the English 
and Speech Departments of High Schools and Universities; in gen- 
eral, bibliophiles between the ages of fifteen and eighty-five. Added 
to the inherent fine quality of the book is the intelligent, logical dis- 
position of the selections into well-defined categories with every se- 
lection timed for Club, Radio or Home entertainment. Of assistance 
to the reader are the indices of titles and authors and the brief bio- 
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graphical notes on the authors. This book should do much to banish 
that bogey of the American fireside—the weakness for passive enter- 
tainment. V.F.H. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


THEOLOGY: Reverend J. W. Kennedy has translated the latest book 
of Abbé Démurger. It is God and His Infinite Perfections and its phe- 
nomenal success on the Continent augurs well for its reception here. The 
volume contains the fruit of years of study of the works of the Church’s 
great theological saints. The author spent a lifetime writing this book for 
he composed it from data jotted down in his notebook from time to time. 
An excellent compilation concerning God and His Science. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York. : 

CANON LAW: Reverend P. J. Lydon’s Ready Answers in Canon Law 
differs from any other treatise on Canon Law with which we are familiar. 
The first unusual detail that strikes us is the arrangement of the matter. 
It is compiled not in the order of the canons but in an alphabetical order 
of subjects. Hence points of inquiry can be located very quickly. Doctor 
Lydon can not intend his work to be used as a textbook for ecclesiastical 
students because he knows they are expected to have a more thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of the Church’s legislation. His purpose 
is to assist the busy priests who are ministering in parishes. The learned 
canonist fulfills this mission well and his labors deservedly merit the grati- 
tude of the American clergy. (Benziger Brothers, New York. $4.00). 

DEVOTIONAL: In Heralds of the King Reverend John G. Hogan 
brings to us inspiring sketches of the lives of some of our most brilliant 
saints. St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Theresa of 
Avila, St. Jane Francis de Chantal and Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton are 
the subjects selected. These lives are short, but their brevity seems to add 
to their charm. The reader may learn much about these interesting lives 
and yet be spared the labor of wandering through large volumes. (The 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass. $1.50). 

There is perhaps no human influence that gives so great a stimulus 
towards the better things of life than the example of the Saints of God. 
We believe the best known and best loved work in English on this vast 
subject to be Butler’s Lives of the Saints. We are glad to recommend the 
latest volume in the new edition of this monumental work. Butler’s work 
is brought up to date by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater. 
This volume IX contains the feastdays for the month of September. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.75; postpaid $2.90). 

The versatile Jesuit Father Daniel A. Lord turns his hand to biography 
and gives us the life-story of his mother, Iva Jane Langdon Lord, like many 
a fine Catholic mother, did nothing outwardly remarkable. Yet Father 
Lord shows her as a great Catholic woman, wife and mother. He offers, 
almost in novel form, the career of his mother in a story which will appeal 
to anyone who loves his own mother. My Mother is packed with practical 
pedagogy for the teacher or young parents. (The Queen’s Work, St. 

ouis, Mo. ' 


The Lenten devotions reach their peak in the services of Holy Week 
and particularly in the Three Hours’ Agony. Reverend John F. Burns, 
Ph.D., O.S.A., has composed a set of discourses for this beautiful service 
and they are literary gems. A mere reading of The Seven Last Words 
leaves one with the desire to hear them from the pulpit. The material for 
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each of the seven utterances of the dying Saviour has been gathered, in 
the main, from many sources. The author claims originality for nothing 
but the general framework of the discourses and the development of each 
topic. The threads of the whole structure lead us from Christ’s trans- 
figuration on Mount Tabor to that other transfiguration on the hill of 
Calvary. The recurring thought, “Lord, it is good for us to be here,” 
keeps the scene vividly before us. Excellent thought for sermon-mate- 
rial and meditation. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cloth $0.60; paper $0.40). 

Reverend Laurence P. Emery, M.A., professor of moral and ascetical 
theology at Oscott College, England, has translated a manual of spiritual 
readings from the German original of William A. Berberich. He calls his 
book Seeing God. The work, divided into five parts, is in the form of a 
dialogue between Christ and the soul. Each part is dedicated to a par- 
ticular saint who reached great heights of holy contemplation. We do not 
recommend this volume to beginners in the spiritual life. (Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York. $3.00). 

Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P., both Masters of 
Sacred Theology, have performed a great service for the American laity 
with their new compilation of the Missale Romanum entitled The Catholic 
Missal. The Introduction consists of a thorough, yet simple, explanation 
of the Missal and the Mass. With the single exception of the Ordinary 
of the Mass, this latest work of these gifted Dominicans is entirely in Eng- 
lish. This will prove a boon to those in the pews. The Ordinary is placed 
in the center of the book and, as an added convenience, is marked by a 
patented cord which automatically springs open the book at the page so 
marked. In contrast to other editions of the Missale Romanum, this is dis- 
tinctly an all-American presentation. This characteristic of the volume is 
particularly evident on page 1174 where special prayers are found to be 
used, as occasion demands, in a Mass for the President. We predict that 
this prayer-book will give a decided impetus to the “liturgical apostolate.” 
The book is presented in seven different styles of binding. (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York. $3.00 upward). 


LITERATURE: John Henry Newman is generally considered to have 
started the long line of illustrious English converts, clerical and lay, who 
within the past century have entered the portals of Catholicism. Anything. 
dealing with the eminent Churchman, then, is always of interest. Margaret 
R. Grennan, A.B., Hunter College, New York, has written The Heart of 
Newman’s Apologia. The Apologia came out of the controversy between 
Newman and Charles Kingsley. It was Newman’s answer to those ques- 
tioning the transfer of his religious convictions to Rome. Miss Grennan 
has seperated the essentials of the Apologia from the extrinsic circum- 
stances which the thoroughness of Newman deemed necessary at the time 
of writing. Lovers of Newman will be delighted with the result. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. $1.25). 


POETRY: Poetry is the expression of the beautiful through the me- 
dium of language. Catholic poets most certainly have a wide field of 
beauty from which to gather material. Yet, when it is a question of poetic 
value, Catholic poetry, to a great extent, has leaned very much to the nega- 
tive side. Too often mere sentiment has replaced emotion; the clever 
turn of a phrase has served but to cloak the lack of real thought. We 
are happy to say that in Boscobel, and Other Rimes Reverend James J. 
Daly, S.J., gives us some verses of which any Catholic may be justly proud. 
A splendid specimen of devotional poetry. (Science and Culture Series. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. $1.50). 
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JUVENILE: We have before us a cheap, paper-bound edition of the 
famous work of Robert Hugh Benson A Child’s Rule of Life. Monsignor 
Benson was a great lover of children. His simple verses will fill the minds 
and hearts of the little ones with pious thoughts and holy resolutions, 
while the illustrative cuts by Gabriel Pippet will delight their childish fancy. 
(Longmans, Green and Company, New York. $0.45). 

FICTION: Feet Upon the Mountain and Uncertain Star bring to us 
in one volume the two newest works of Isabel C. Clarke. Both of these 
novels have plots of unusual possibilities. Unfortunately the author seems 
to have written too hurricdly and hence forfeited much that her material 
afforded. They also lack the detailed description of people and places, an 
attribute which has made Miss Clarke’s previous works so popular. We 
note a mistake on page 146 where a plural latin pronoun is used instead of 
the singular. (Longmans, Green and Company, New York. $2.50). 

ECONOMICS: State, Business and Church, a correlation of the three 
topics of which it treats, by Francis de Sales Kershaw, is rather a forced 
analogy than a correlation. It represents the analogy as viewed from the 
standpoint of a financial engineer. The connection of many comparisons 
is rather obscure but, considered from a theoretical point of view, the 
little volume offers some interesting food for thought to those interested 
in the more advanced study of economics. Theologically considered, some 
of the expressions are inaccurate. The purpose of the author seems to be 
a correction of certain weak points in the Capitalistic System by proper 
balancing of economic forces. (Banks, Upshaw and Company, Dallas, 
Texas. $1.00). 

HISTORY: The latest work in the series of Franciscan Studies is en- 
titled The Franciscan Pere Marquette. A Critical Biography of Father 
Zénobe Membré, O.F.M., La Salle’s Chaplain and Missionary Companion. 
The author, Reverend Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., seeks to restore this zeal- 
ous apostle and courageous missionary to his rightful place in the early 
history of our country. His appeal to primary sources, some hitherto 
known only in manuscript form, and to other reliable works already pub- 
lished, gives the book a very definite historical authority. For students of 
early American history it is a work decidedly well worth while. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York. $1.00). 

FOREIGN: This year marks the fourth centenary of the death of 
Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, the master-commentator on the works 
of St. Thomas. To do fitting honor to this event many of his smaller works 
are being reédited and published. Fr. M. H. Laurent, O.P., gives us an 
edition of the Cardinal’s In de Ente et Essentia D. Thomae Aquinatis 
Commentaria. This work needs no introduction nor commendation. It 
draws out the profound implications of Thomas’ most succinct and master- 
ful piece of metaphysical writing. (Marietti, Torino. Lib. It. 12). 

In S. Augustini Doctrina de Gratia et Praedestinatione, Fr. Marianus 
de Lama, O.S.A., presents excerpts from the text of an incomplete work 
of St. Augustine against Julian. Interspersed with comments and notes, 
the text itself is used to clarify many of the Saint’s ideas on the nature of 
sin, particularly original sin, on the essence of the created will, the origin 
of moral evil, and the rich fruits of the Redemption wrought by Christ. 
(Marietti, Torino. Lib. It. 8). 

The Catéchisme sur L’Etat Religieux by Fr. Louis Fanfani, O.P., is a 
very simple and clear exposition of the fundamental laws of the religious 
state, written expressly for novices. The somewhat dry part of the work 
devoted to an exposition of these laws is freshened by the inclusion of the 
dialogue of St. Catherine of Sienna on Perfection. (Marietti, Torino. Frs. 5). 
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Fr. Seraphinus a Loiano, O.M.Cap., in a work entitled Institutiones 
Theologiae Moralis gives us a modernized version of a moral compendium 
by Fr. Gabriele de Varceno, O.M.Cap. Only the first of four volumes has 
appeared and it treats the fundamental principles of moral science in a 
clear and succinct manner. Particularly enlightening is the treatment of 
hereditary propensities and pathological states of the soul. The author 
ye completely to the system of probabilism. (Marietti, Torino. Lib. 
t. 20). 

De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, by Fr. Antonius Le Gaudier, S.J., is a 
very thorough treatise on perfection. It is spread over three volumes. The 
first is devoted to the nature of perfection. The second and part of the 
third discusses the means of perfection. The third volume also contains 
a set of spiritual exercises extending over a month, which are in accordance 
with the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius. The work is concluded by two 
Appendices on the love and imitation of Jesus Christ, the God-man. (Mari- 
etti, Torino. Lib. It. 30). 

The Hebdomadalis Supplicatio is a choice group of pious exercises from 
the writings of St. Bonaventure in honor of the Blessed Virgin. As the 
title indicates, the prayers are arranged for each day of the week. (Mari- 
etti, Torino. Lib. It. 1 50). 

To those acquainted with the spiritual writings of Fr. Régis G. Gerest, 
O.P., we need merely mention that another volume of his series, “Veritas,” 
La Vie Chrétienne Raisonnée et Meditée, has been issued. This volume is 
consecrated to the evening of life and the dawn of eternity. With deep 
insight Fr. Gerest describes the graces which come to the just soul on the 
eve of departure and the obsessions which take possession of the unfaith- 
ful. The dark hours of passage are vividly placed before our eyes. And 
when the veil is lifted we find ourselves on the horns of the eternal di- 
lemma—heaven or hell. (P. Lethielleux, Paris. Frs. 20). 


PAMPHLETS: Catholic Chivalry by Reverend Augustine Studeny, 
O.S.B., is nothing more than a pretty little story. The impression should 
not be given that it is sinful for girls to drink and smoke. The unde- 
sirability of these indulgences in a Catholic girl’s life ought to be shown 
by the use of true and, therefore, solid arguments. (International Cath- 
olic Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. $0.10). What will 
it profit a man if he builds up a healthy body but loses his soul in the 
process? This is the theme of Summer Religion by Edward Lodge Curran. 
Recreation and pleasure are not frowned upon but they must always re- 
main subservient to spiritual considerations. (International Catholic Truth 
Society. $0.10). The Lord-like Dominic, by the Dominican Theological 
Students, is written for American children in the hope that they may 
transfer their hero-worship from the false to a real hero. Thereby their 
attractions and emulations may be along virtuous lines. (St. Albert’s 
Guild. Somerset, Ohio. $0.10). Does the Church Serve Humanity? by 
Reverend John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., is a most timely treatment of the 
motherhood of the Catholic Church. The faithful of Christ’s Church labor 
both for themselves and for others. They labor for their fellowmen not 
merely for the sake of humanity but for humanity in Christ. In Why 
Should We Give Thanks to God? Father O’Brien points out that our 
gratitude on Thanksgiving Day should be first offered to God. He thus 
emphasizes the Christian significance of the day and shows God to be the 
Donor of all things. Does Evolution Dispense with God? also by Father 
O’Brien, shows that evolution, properly understood, is an ally, not an 
enemy of religion. Higher life evolving from lower forms does not rule 
out the necessity of a First Cause. Most interesting is the pamphlet 
Intellectuals Turn to Rome: Why? Father O’Brien offers two indisputable 
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proofs of how God rewards sincere seekers of truth with the gift of faith— 
the dramatic stories of Arnold Lunn and G. K. Chesterton. (Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $0.10 each). A very simple method of 
following the Mass step-by-step with the priest is the plan of Reverend 
L. A. Gales in The Best Gift. The booklet is made up of pictures of the 
movements of the Mass from beginning to end and each cut is accom- 
panied by a suitable prayer. “Helpful for all Catholics as a first step 
towards using a Missal.” (Catechetical Guild. 551 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn. $0.07 each; $4 per hundred). Im Christ and His Church, by 
Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J.. we meet again the engaging Father Hall. 
Sparkling conversation holds our interest while the priest explains the 
Mystical Body of Christ to his non-Catholic visitors. "’Tis Christmas, also 
by Father Lord, is a homely little tale. Brigid, a Celtic lass, sees to it that 
the Blessed Virgin gets some rest. While Mary sleeps Brigid takes good 
care of the Divine Infant. This pamphlet would make an excellent re- 
membrance in place of the usual Christmas card. A Rosary Project, by 
Bouwhuis and Galmbacher would certainly help greatly in teaching a child 
how to say the Rosary properly. A word about the origin of the Rosary, 
however, might have been included. (The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 
$0.10 each). 

BOOKS RECEIVED: Tim, by Rev. James F. McElhone, C.S.C. (Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York. $1.25); Patsy Goes to the Mountains, by Mary 
Mabel Wirries (Benziger Bros., New York. $1.25). From Samuel French, 
Inc., New York: The Jeweled Hand, by Charles George; Beating the 
Tattoo, by Ernest Duncan; Mister Arithmetic Steps In, by Mary E. 
Roberts (each $0.30); The Happy Journey, by Thornton Wilder; The 
Long Christmas Dinner, by Thornton Wilder; Gloria, by Katherine Kest- 
er; More in Sorrow than in Anger, by Charles O’Brien Kennedy; Perfect 
Ending, by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements; Gay Ninety, by Flor- 
ence Ryerson and Colin Clements; A Natural Conclusion, by Charles 
O’Brien Kennedy; The Rag Doll, by Eve Bretherton; At Midnight, by 
Katharine Lord; The Capture of Mister Static, by Brownie Brace; The 
Smell of Powder, by John Kirkpatrick; The Doctor Decides, by Fred 
Eastman; The Light in the Pumpkin, by John Kirkpatrick (each $0.35) ; 
Love, Inc., by Ronald Else; Pulling the Curtain, by Tom Taggart; Keep 
Off the Grass, by Charles George; Teddy Somersault, by Brownie Brace; 
Little Boy Blue, by Brownie Brace; The Newspaper Bride, by Marion 
Short; Swappers, by Boyce Loving; Madame Alberti’s Pantomimes, by 
Madame Eva Allen Alberti; Me, Him and I, by Charles George; Pop 
Gets the Weasel, by Preston Powell; Yours Truly Willie, by Kathryn 
Wayne; Murdered Alive, by Wilbur Braun; Comin’ Thru the Rye, by 
Charles George (each $0.50); Birthright, by Richard Maibaum; Payment 
Deferred, by Jeffrey Dell; Candle-Light, by Siegfried Geyer; Thunder on 
the Left, by Jean Ferguson Black; The Man on Stilts, by Edwin L. and 
Albert Barker; Ten Minute Alibi, by Anthony Armstrong; The Milky 
Way, by Lynn Root and Harry Clork; Cradle Song, by Gregorio and 
Maria Martinez Sierra; The Curtain Rises, by Benjamin M. Kaye; Mur- 
ray Hill, by Leslie Howard; Brothers, by Herbery Ashton, Jr.; Stepping 
Sisters, by Howard Warren Comstock; Mother’s Millions, by Howard 
McKent Barnes (each $0.75); How Do You Do Sir? by Alfred Kreym- 
borg; The Little Playbook, by Katharine Lord; Dramatic Duologues, by 
Edgar Lee Masters (each $1.00). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
sincere sympathy to the Rev. L. C. McCarthy, O.P., to the Rev. R. W. 
Farrell, O.P., and to the Rev. J. B. Briggs, O.P., on the death of their 
fathers; to the Rev. C. M. Mulvey, O.P., and the Rev. P. J. Conaty, O.P., 
on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. C. I. Cappellino, O.P., and to 
Bro. Gregory Maguire, O.P., on the death of their brothers; and to the 
Very Rev. W. P. McIntyre, O.P., and the Rev. L. E. Nugent, O.P., on the 
death of their sisters. 

















On October 9, the Capitular Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province met at 
the Priory of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C., for the 
election of a provincial. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., was elected 
for a second term. He was installed in office on November 9, at the Priory 
of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York, N. Y. 


The Capitular Fathers of the Province are: (left to right) 


Bottom Row: the Very Rev. R. Meagher, O.P., the Very Rev. F. H. Dugan, 
O.P., the Very Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P., the Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., 
the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., the Rev. P. L. Thornton, O.P., the Very 
Rev. J. W. Owens, O.P., the Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., the Very 
Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., the Rev. E. C. Daly, O.P., the Very Rev. W. R. 
Lawler, O.P., the Very Rev. P. R. Carroll, O.P., the Very Rev. J. A. 
Foley, O.P., the Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., and the Very Rev. M. L. 
Heagen, O.P. 


Middle Row: the Rev. J. B. Walker, O.P., the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P., the 
Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P., the Very Rev. S. R. Brockbank, O.P., the 
Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P., the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., the 
Very Rev. C. J. Callan, O.P., the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., the Very 
Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., the Very Rev. F. G. Horn, O.P., the Very Rev. 
A. L. McMahon, O.P., the Very Rev. J. A. McHugh, O.P., the Very Rev. 
E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., the Very Rev. W. D. Noon, O.P., the Rev. W. D. 
Sullivan, O.P., the Rev. L. L. Bernard, O.P., and the Rev. J. M. Dillon, O.P. 


Top Row: the Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., the Rev. E. C. McEniry, O.P., the 
Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O.P., the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P., the Rev. C. M. Mul- 
vey, O.P., the Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., the Rev. A. A. Durkin, O.P., 
the Rev. L. C. Gainor, O.P., the Very Rev. M. J. Foley, O.P., the Very Rev. 
J. A. Mackin, O.P., the Very Rev. R. M. Burke, O.P., the Rev. F. O'Neill, 
O.P., the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P., and the Rev. W. A. Marchant, O.P. 


M. Jacques Maritain, the noted French philosopher, was a guest at 
the Dominican House of Studies, during his recent stay in Washington, 
November 14 and 15. 
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His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph Edward McCarthy, Bishop of 
Portland, Me., and the Rt. Rev. George Johnson, V.G., were guests at the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., during the annual meet- 
ing of the American Hierarchy. 


The Very Rev. A. P. Curran, O.P., ecclesiastical superior of the Amer- 
ican Dominican Missions, China, gave an interesting lecture on the Chinese 
Mission to the student body and faculty of the Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C., on September 28. 


The Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., preached the sermon at the 
annual Mass of the Pan American Union, celebrated at St. Patrick’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., on Thanksgiving Day. 


On December 8, the Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., will begin a course of 
twenty lectures at the Center Club, New York, N. Y., for catholic grad- 
uates of college. The general title of the course is: Saint Thomas and the 
Modern World. 


The Rev. R. W. Farrell, O.P., preached a sermon at the Communion 
breakfast of the Holy Name Society of St. Vincent’s Church, Norfolk, Va., 
on November 11. 


The Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P., preached a retreat for the Dominican Sis- 
ters of Camp Hill, Pa., from October 10-19. From October 26-28 he 
preached a triduum at the Carmelite Monastery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., preached a retreat at the Carmelite 
Monastery, Philadelphia, Pa., from October 17 to 26. 


The Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., gave a one-day retreat at the 
Dominican Sisters, Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on October 28. He 
also preached a retreat for the Nurses of St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 31 to November 4. 


The Very Rev. F. J. Baeszler, O.P., preached the novena in honor of 
St. Therese of Lisieux, at St. Vincent’s Church, New York, N. Y. 


The Rev. W. G. Scanlon, O.P., preached a joint retreat for the mem- 
bers of the Priory of St. Catherine of Siena, New York, N. Y., and of the 
Priory of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York, N. Y. 


On November 3, the Liturgical Arts Society held its Mass of memorial 
in the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York, N. Y. The Right Rev- 
erend James A. Walsh, D.D., Missionary Apostolic presided. The Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., was celebrant of the Mass, the Rev. H. P. Fisher, 
C.S.P., and the Rev. James E. Noonan were the ministers. 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. John Alexander Floersh, Bishop of 
Louisville, Ky., celebrated a Pontifical High Mass in the Church of St. 
Louis Bertrand, Louisville, Ky., on November 4, in honor of the Seventh 
Centenary of the Canonization of St. Dominic. All the pastors of the city 
attended. The Children’s Choir, under the direction of the Rev. D. G. 
O’Connor, O.P., sang the Proper of the Mass. The Rev. H. A. Kelly, 
O.P., regional director of the Third Order, preached the sermon. 
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The Fathers of the Southern Mission Band, the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, 
O.P., the Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P., and the Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P., filled 
the following engagements during the Autumn of 1934: 


Missions: 
At the Church of St. Francis de Sales, Cleveland, O. 
At Sacred Heart Church, Dayton, O 
At Blessed Sacrament Church, Beaumont, Tex. 
At Saint Agnes Church, Mena, Ark. 
At All Saints Church, Houston, Tex. 
At St. Michael’s Church, Burlington, Tex. 
At St. John the Baptist’s Church, Montgomery, Ala. 
At the Church of the Pure Heart of Mary, Mobile, Ala. 
At the Church of St. Peter Claver, Mobile, Ala. 
At the Church of Joan of Arc, New Orleans, La. 
At Sacred Heart Church, San Antonio. Tex. 


Retreats for Laity: 
At Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 
At Kirwin High School, Galveston, Tex. 
At Little Sisters of the Poor, for the Old People, Mobile, Ala 
At Sacred Heart Church, Memphis, Tenn. 
At De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, La. 
At McGill Institute, Mobile, Ala. 


Retreats for Religious: 
At St. Joseph Infirmary, Houston, Tex. 
At St. Mary’s Infirmary, Houston, Tex. 
At the Dominican Novitiate, Houston, Tex. 


Forty Hours Devotion: 
At Sacred Heart Church, San Antonio, Tex. 
At All Saints Church, Houston, Tex. 


Special Sermons: 
Educational Week, St. Agnes’ Academy, Houston, Tex. 
Three Lectures, Open Air Meeting, Emancipation Park, Houston, Tex. 


The Rev. E. B. Leary, O.P., has been appointed procurator at the Do- 
minican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

The Rev. J. I. Reardon, O.P., has been assigned to the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., as professor of Apologetics and Church 
History. He has likewise been appointed chaplain to Trinity High School, 
River Forest, IIl. 

The Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill, gave conferences for the Sisters of Saint Barnabas’ 
Hospital, Chicago, III. 

The Rev. W. H. Kane, O.P., of the House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill., has _ appointed professor of Philosophy at Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill. 


The annual bazaar of Aquinas High School, Columbus, O., was held 
on Thursday, November 15, and proved to be a big success. 

At a Parent-Teachers’ Meeting held at Aquinas High School, Colum- 
bus, O., on October 29, the Rev. G. I. Smith, O.P., president, opened the 
program with a speech on the influence of the home on education and the 
bond between the school and the home. The Rev. P. E. Rogers, O.P., pre- 
fect of studies, spoke on the necessity of concentration and study at home; 
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the Rev. J. R. Smith, O.P., prefect of discipline, spoke on the discipline of 
the classroom; the Rev. R. A. Stone, O.P., moderator of the Mothers’ 
Club gave a brief dissertation on the advantages of the Mothers’ Club; 
the Rev. C. W. Sadlier, O.P., athletic director, spoke on the advantages of 
athletics to the students. 


The Rev. D. M. Della Penta, O.P., has organized a students’ orchestra 
at Aquinas High School, Columbus, O. 


On December 8, the Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band gave the 
following novenas in honor of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary: 

At Sacred Heart Church, W. New Brighton, N. Y.; the Rev. H. C. 
Boyd, O.P. 

At St. Margaret’s Church, Waterbury, Conn.; the Rev. C. M. Mul- 
vey, O.P. 

At St. Aedan’s Church, Jersey City, N. J.; the Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

At Sacred Heart Church, Highbridge, N. Y.; the Rev. J. L. Fin- 
nerty, O.P. 

At St. Antoninus Church, Newark, N. J.; the Rev. T. H. Gilligan, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Toronto, Canada; the Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P. 

At St. Gregory’s Church, New York, N. Y.; the Rev. J. B. Hughes, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Union City, Conn.; the Rev. W. C. Kelly, O.P. 

At the Church of the Presentation, Pawtucket, R. I.; the Rev. G. D. 
Morris, O.P. 

At St. Peter’s Church, Haverstraw, N. Y.; the Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O.P. 

At the Church of the Annunciation, Danvers, Mass.; the Rev. H. H. 
Welsh, O.P. 

At the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, New York, N. Y.; the Rev. J. 
E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

At the Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, W. Brighton, N. Y.; 
the Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 


The Rev. L. E. Hughes, O.P., preached the Rosary Sunday sermon at 
Rosary Shrine, Summit, N. J. 


The Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., preached at the Blue Chapel, at the Do- 
minican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J., on Rosary 
Sunday. 





The Rev. L. E. Hughes, O.P., preached the sermon at the solemn 
services held in Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 29, in honor of the Seventh Centenary of St. Dominic’s 
canonization. The services were sponsored by the Dominican Sisters of 
the Brooklyn Diocese with Motherhouse at Amityville, N. Y. His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Thomas Molloy, S.T.D., Bishop of Brooklyn, presided. 


Regional Third Order meetings in honor of St. Dominic’s canonization 
were held in the following places: 

At Sacred Heart Chapel, Springfield, Ill, on October 7. 

At St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, Conn., on October 21. 

At St. Antoninus’ Church, Jersey City, N. J., on October 28. 

At Providence College, Providence, R. I., on November 3. 

At St. Pius Church, Chicago, Ill, on November 18. 

At the Blue Chapel, Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union 
City, N. J., on November 25. 
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On October 7, the Rev. Bro. Gregory Maguire, O.P., made his solemn 
profession into the hands of the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., at Saint 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, O. 


The Fathers of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, O., filled the following 
engagements during the Autumn: 

The Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., gave the address at the graduation of 
the nurses of the Good Samaritan Hospital, Zanesville, O.,0on September 16. 

The Rev. J. J. Welsh, O.P., was celebrant at the Solemn Mass in honor 
of St. Francis celebrated at St. Aloysius’ Academy, New Lexington, O., on 
the feast of St. Francis, October 4. The Rev. P. V. Flanagan, O.P., was 
deacon and the Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P., was subdeacon. Father Flanagan 
preached the sermon. 

The Rev. J. B. Sheehan, O.P., celebrated the Solemn Mass on the 
feast of St. Francis, at the Franciscan Monastery in Cincinnati. The Rev. 
J. C. Kearney, O.P., was deacon and the Rev. S. C. Osbourne, O.P., was 
subdeacon. The Rev. Bro. Gregory Maguire, O.P., and the Rev. Bro. 
Michael O’Brien, O.P., assisted as acolytes. 

The Fathers of St. Joseph’s are acting as chaplains for the Citizen’s 
Conservation Camp unit at Camp Logan, O 


The Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., of the Eastern Mission Band, preached 
an Eucharistic Triduum commemorating the diamond jubilee of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Richmond, Va., from October 28 to October 30. Father 
O’Hearn also preached a memorial novena for the Poor Souls in Purgatory 
at St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich., November 10-18. 


The Fathers of the Central Mission Band filled the following engage- 
ments during the Autumn: 





Missions: 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Somerset, O.; the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 

At St. Alphonsus’ Church, St. Joseph’s, Ky.; the Rev. B. C. Mur- 
ray, O.P. 

At Sacred Heart Church, Dayton, O.; the Rev. R. R. King, O.P., and 
the Rev. E. M. Heary, O.P. 

At St. Rose’s Church, New Lexington, O.; the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, 
O.P., and the Rev. P. G. Corbett, O.P. 

At St. Francis’ Church, Cleveland, O.; the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., 
and the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Fenton, Mich.; the Rev. J. C. Connolly, O.P. 

At St. Thomas’ Church, Zanesville, O.; the Rev. R. R. King, O.P., and 
the Rev. P. G. Corbett, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Frances of Rome, Louisville, Ky.; the Rev. B. C. 
Murray, O.P. 

At Holy Rosary Church, Manton, Ky.; the Rev. B. C. Murray, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Logan, O.; the Rev. R. R. King, O.P. 

At St. Denis’ Church, Louisville, Ky.; the Rev. P. G. Corbett, O.P. 

At St. Theresa’s Church, Detroit, Mich.; the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, 
O.P., the Rev. R. R. King, O.P., and the Rev. J. C. Connolly, O.P. 

At the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, Cleveland, O.; the Rev. P. G. 
Corbett, O.P. 

At St. Thomas Aquinas Church, Cincinnati, O.; the Rev. B. C. Mur- 
ray, O.P. 

At the Church of Saints Cyril and Methodius, Cleveland, O.; the Rev. 
R. R. King, O.P., and the Rev. J. C. Connolly, O.P. 
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Forty Hours Devotion: 
At St. John’s Church, Fenton, Mich.; the Rev. J. C. Connolly, O.P. 
At St. Augustine’s Church, Jeffersonville, Ind.; the Rev. B. C. Mur- 
ray, O.P. 
At St. Patrick’s Church, Cleveland, O.; the Rev. J. C. Connolly, O.P. 
At the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Bedford, Ind.; the Rev. J. C. 
Connolly, O.P. 


Holy Name Society Retreats: 
At the Church of the Atonement, Crooksville, O.; the Rev. T. J. 
Treacy, O.P. 
At St. Bernard’s Church, Corning, O.; at St. Boniface’s Church, Louis- 
ille, Ky., and at St. Benedict’s Church, Richmond, Va.; the Rev. W. D. 
Sullivan, O.P. 


Retreats: 
For members of the Third Order, Cincinnati, O.; the Rev. P. G. Cor- 
bett, O.P. 
For the Alumni of Aquinas College, Columbus, O.; the Rev. P. G. 
Corbett, O.P. 
For the Carmelite Nuns, Louisville, Ky.; the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 


The Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, O.P., prior of St. Louis Bertrand’s 
Priory, Louisville, Ky., has been appointed by his Excellency the Most 
Rev. John Alexander Floersh, Bishop of Louisville, as chaplain of the 
local Council of the Knights of Columbus. 


The Rev. J. F. McCadden, O.P., has been reappointed procurator of the 
Priory of St. Louis Bertrand, Louisville, Ky. 


The Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, O.P., during the early Autumn preached or 
gave conferences at St. Mary’s Hospital Church, at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn; at the Monastery of the Perpetua! Rosary, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and at St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, O. As a result of Father 
Reilly’s retreat for the Seminarians of St. Mary’s Seminary, ninety sem- 
inarians handed in their names for enrollment as Dominican Tertiaries. 


The Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, O.P., has been withdrawn from St. Dominic’s 
Church, Denver, Colo., for collaboration on the new series of works on 
Dominican y ag ened ‘which has begun to appear under the editorship of 
the Rev. T. A. Townsend, O.P. 


During the Autumn the Fathers of the Western Mission Band filled 
the following engagements: 


Missions: 
At St. James Church, Sag Bridge, Ill.; the Rev. F. L. Vander Hey- 
den, O.P. 
At St. Boniface’s Church and Mission, Brunswick, Mo.; the Rev. F. D. 
Newman, O.P. 


At St. Joseph’s Church, Baraboo, Wis.; the Rev. L. L. Farrell, O.P. 

At St. Boniface’s Church, Edwardsville, Ill.; the Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, 
and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At the Chapel of the Little Flower, St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. J. B. 
Hegarty, O.P. 
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At St. Mary’s Church, Carlinville, Ill.; the Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, Madison, So. Dakota; the Rev. 
F. D. Newman, O.P. 

At the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Faribault, Minn.; the 
Rev. J. B. Hegarty, and the Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

At St. Matthew’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis.; the Rev. L. M. Shea, O.P., 
the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At St. Patrick’s Church, McHenry, Ill.; the Rev. F. L. Vander Hey- 
den, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Woodstock, IIll.; the Rev. F. L. Vander Hey- 
den, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At St. James’ Church, Kansas City, Mo.; the Rev. L. L. Farrell, O.P., 
and the Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P. 

At St. Patrick’s Church, Delmar, Iowa; the Rev. F. D. Newman. O.P. 

At St. Charles’ Church, Hampshire, IIl.; the Rev. F. L. Vander Hey- 
den, O.P. 

At St. Dominic’s Church, Sheboygan, Wis.; the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Beaver, Kansas; the Rev. R. F. Larpen- 
teur, O. P. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Freeport, Ill.; the Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, 
O.P., and the Rev. L. M. Shea, O.P. 

At St. Agnes’ Church, Omaha, Neb.; the Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P., and 
the Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P. 

At St. Catherine’s Church, Dubuque, Kan.; the Rev. R. F. Larpen- 
teur, O.P. 

At St. Agnes’ Church, Bond Hill, Cincinnati, O.; the Rev. L. L. Far- 
rell, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Wymore, Neb.; the Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P. 

At the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Fulton, IIll.; the Rev. 
F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, East Moline, Ill.; the Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

At St. Bernard’s Church, Watertown, Wis.; the Rev. L. L. Farrell, 
O.P., and the Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P. 

At St. Lawrence’s Church, Faribault, Minn.; the Rev. F. L. Vander 
Heyden, O.P. 


Novenas: 

At the Annunciation Church, St. Louis, Mo., in honor of St. Jude; the 
Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

At St. Michael’s Church, Galena, Ill, a novena-mission; the Rev. G. 
B. Neitzey, O.P. 

At the Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Duluth, Minn., in honor of St. 
Therese of the Child Jesus; the Rev. H. A. Kelly, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Rose of Lima, Chicago, Ill, in honor of St. 
Theresa; the Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 

At St. Therese Church, Lincoln, Neb., in honor of St. Therese; the 
Rev. W. J. Olson. 

At the Church of St. Mary of Celle, Berwyn, Ill. in honor of St. 
Therese; the Rev. L. M. Shea, O.P. 

At St. Agnes’ Church, St. Louis, Mo., in honor of St. Jude; the Rev. 
G. B. Neitzey, O.P. 

At St. Bernard’s Church, Chicago, Ill, in honor of the Immaculate 
Conception; the Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 

At the Church of Our Lady of Peace, Chicago, Ill, in preparation for 
Christmas; the Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 
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Other Spiritual Exercises: 

At St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis., the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P., 
conducted a retreat for the Daughters of Isabella. 

The Rev. L. L. Farrell, O.P., conducted the retreat for the community 
of the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

The Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P., presided at the Forty Hours, St. Joseph’s 
Church, Henry, II. 

The Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P., conducted the Forty Hours devotion at 
St. Patrick’s Church, Delmar, Iowa. 

The Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P.. preached a triduum in honor of Christ the 
King. at the Church of the Holy Redeemer, Madison. Wis. 

The Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P., preached the Forty Hours and estab- 
lished the Holy Name Society at St. Mary’s Church, Tracy, Minn. 

The Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P., preached a retreat for the girls of Bethle- 
hem Academy, Faribault, Minn. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On August 22 and 23, the two days for the reception of postulants to 
the habit, thirty-three were received. 

On August 25th, forty-seven Sisters pronounced their first vows. 

On August 21, fifty-eight Sisters pronounced their final vows. 

On August 30, thirty-nine new Postulants entered the Novitiate. 

On September 2, forty-eight Juniorates, all that can be accommodated 
at present, returned to Villa Maria, the Dominican Juniorate at Southamp- 
ton. A number are studying at St. Agnes’ Academy in College Point. 

On September 2, and on October 26, respectively, Sister Ignatius Mc- 
Ginniss and Sister Laurence Biangi passed to their eternal reward. May 
they rest in peace! 


St. Catharine Academy, St. Catharine, Ky. 


Fifteen young ladies, representing five states, began the period of 
postulancy in September. 

Three Sisters of St. Catharine’s Community are continuing their work 
for the Doctorate of Philosophy at Catholic University. 

Rosary Sunday was fittingly celebrated with a Solemn Mass and a 
Rosary Procession in which the students of the Junior College and High 
School participated. The usual festivity of the day was greatly increased 
by a celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Vicaress, Sister Victorine. 

On October 12, the soul of Sister Magdelena Thompson was suddenly 
called to her eternal reward. Those who knew her intimately feel that she 
had lived long in a short space of time; that the short period of fourteen 
years which she had spent in the service of the Master are marked by the 
accomplishment of great good for souls. Most of her work of teaching 
was done in the schools of Nebraska, but for the last two years she had 
been one of those who each morning go out from the Motherhouse to 
teach in the county schools of St. Rose parish. She had begun her third 
year of such work and was at her post for the last time on October 9. 
Patrons and pupils were shocked and grieved to hear of her death and 
many were present at her funeral both to show their deep affection and 
respect for the deceased and to offer sympathy to the family whose home 
is in the vicinity of the Academy. May she rest in peace! 

The Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., of Rome, spent the first two days 
of November at St. Catharine’s and expressed his pleasure at being able 
to visit sites of pioneer Dominican labors in the United States. 
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St. Mary’s of the Springs, East Columbus, Ohio 


Sister M. Dorothea, of Nashville, Tenn., has been added to the Col- 
lege Faculty as Associate Professor of English; Sister M. Ursula, of 
Caldwell, Ohio, as Instructor of German. 

On October 1, Miss Anne Doogan of East Pittsburgh, Pa., was clothed 
in the habit of St. Dominic, receiving the name of Sister Mary Benedict. 

Sister M. Josephine Slattery, niece of the Rev. John Slattery of 
Newark, Ohio, and of the Rev. Francis Slattery of Crestline, Ohio, departed 
this life on October 7. May she rest in peace! 

The Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., of Rome, Italy, visited the College 
during the latter part of October. 

The celebration of the Feast of Christ the King was made memorable 
this year by the blessing of a beautiful statue of Christ the King donated 
to the College by Sister Mary Andrew. This ceremony performed by the 
College Chaplain, the Rev. J. M. Bauer, O.P., was followed by a Solemn 
Mass of Exposition, sung by the Rev. J. M. Bauer, O.P., assisted by the 
Rev. M. M. Hanley, O.P., as Deacon and the Rev. J. D. Pendergast, O.P., 
as Subdeacon. The Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., was present in the 
Sanctuary. An eloquent sermon on Christ the King was preached by the 
Rev. M. M. Hanley, O.P. The ceremonies closed with Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

On October 24, the Guilds of St. Mary’s of the Springs served a de- 
lightful dinner in Hamilton Hall on the campus. The Rev. R. B. Bean 
was the speaker on this occasion. 

On November 6, the Women’s Music Club of Columbus, Ohio, favored 
the College with a Concert. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Cook, Professor of Art, had her work in marble 
and terra cotta on exhibition for three weeks at the Southern Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The annual Fall Festival reunited many old friends on November 21. 

Mr. Bruce Simonds, Associate Professor, School of Music, Yale Uni- 
versity, was a welcome visitor at the College. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


In September the Novitiate was honored by a visit from His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. John Bernard Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., Prefect Apos- 
tolic of the Bahama Islands. 

August 15, marked the fiftieth anniversary in the Convent of Sister M. 
Bertrand and Sister M. Amelia. At three different periods Sister Amelia 
has been Superioress of the Sisters in the House of Calvary, New York 
City: Sister Bertrand has been Superioress at the Catholic Institute for 
the Blind, New York City, and is at present Subprioress at the Mother- 
house. The anniversary was celebrated at the Motherhouse. A pontifical 
Mass was celebrated by His Excellency, The Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, 
Bishop of Rockford, assisted by the Rev. Arthur J. Avard, as Deacon, the 
Rev. P. J Hennessy as Subdeacon, and the Rev. Thomas J. McDonnel as 
Master of Ceremonies. The Very Rev. W. A. Keyes delivered the sermon. 

In the latter part of the summer, eight Novices pronounced their first 
vows and five Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows. 

The decoration of the Chapel in the Motherhouse is steadily progress- 
ing. The subject is the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. Beginning with 
the first joyful mystery, each of the stained glass windows in succession 
represents a mystery, and the final picture—the coronation of our Blessed 
Mother in Heaven—is painted in the apse. 

The scholastic year for the Sisters opened with registration in Ford- 
ham University, St. John’s University, Manhattan College, Providence 
College and Normal Classes. 
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Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Twenty-seven members of the Congregation of the Foreign Mission Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic, whose Motherhouse is at Maryknoll, near Ossining, 
N. Y., have received overseas assignments. 

The following Sisters have been appointed to work in the Hawaiian 
Islands: Sister M. Felicita Clarke, of Corona, L. I., N. Y.; Sister M. Fran- 
cesca Lucier, of St. Paul, Minn.; Sister M. Inez Cavagnaro, of Oakland, 
Cal.; Sister M. Xaveria Wittman, of Erie, Pa.; Sister M. Aquinata Bren- 
nan, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sister Miriam Dolores Latham, of Columbia, 
Conn.; Sister M. Anton Probst, of Owatonna, Minn.; and Sister M. Rose 
Agnes Duross, of New York City. 

Sister M. Jean Dicks, of Chicago, Ill.; Sister Maria Thyne, of Arling- 
ton, Mass.; and Sister M. Cordula Vonfeldt, of Hays, Kans., have been 
assigned to the Maryknoll Fathers’ mission field in Manchuria. 

Sister M. Loyola Vollet, of St. Louis, Mo.; Sister M. Sabina Naka- 
mura, of Sharien, Korea; and Sister M. St. Dominic Kelly, of Berwyn, III, 
will work in the Maryknoll Korean Mission. 

Hong Kong is the destination of Sister M. Dorothy Walsh, of Kokomo, 
Ind.; Sister Candida Maria Basto, of Hong Kong; and Sister M. Rose 
Olive Skahan, of Belmont, Mass. 

Maryknoll mission fields in Kwangtung Province, South China, are 
receiving the following: Sister M. Imelda Sheridan, of Scranton, Pa.; 
Sister M. Albert Venneman, of Clarence, N. Y.; Sister Anna Mary Moss, 
of Los Angeles, Cal.; Sister M. Madeleine Sophie Karlon, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sister M. Augusta Hock, of Elmira, N. Y.; Sister Rita Marie 
Regan, of Fairhaven, Mass.; Sister M. Jean Theophane Steinbauer, of 
Owatonna, Minn.; and Sister Monica Marie Boyle, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister Marie Concepcion Kalow, of Batangas, P. I.; and Sister Miriam 
Thomas Thornton, of Waterloo, Iowa, have been assigned to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


At the Maryknoll Mission for Japanese in Los Angeles there is a 
Home for Japanese children, and the St. Francis Xavier School, attended 
by about four hundred Japanese pupils. Recently, in appreciation of the 
work done at the Home, the Emperor of Japan granted a gift of two 
thousand yen. 

The Japanese Consul in Los Angeles, together with his staff, attended 
the Graduation Exercises of St. Francis Xavier School. The Maryknoll 
School has received frequent and favorable publicity in Japanese news- 
papers, and the successful records of the School’s graduates in public 
schools of the city has attracted widespread attention. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


The Community had the honor and pleasure of two very pleasant 
visits from His Excellency Archbishop Cicognani, Papal Nuncio to Peru, 
South America, during the summer, as well as visits from His Eminence 
Cardinal Lauri, Major Penitentiary, the Very Rev. Vincent Rowan, O.P., 
Prior of San Clemente, the Very Rev. Benedict Duggan, O.P., and the Rev. 
Haggerty, O.P., of Cork, Ireland; also the Very Rev. T. E. Garde, O.P., 
the Rev. C. Mercier, O.P., and the Rev. V. Donovan, O.P., the latter con- 
ducting the annual retreat for the Community on his return from America. 

On July 29, the Holy Name Pilgrimage from New York, conducted by 
the Rev. Thomas Conlon, O.P., visited the Community, and attended Mass 
in the Rosary Chapel. 
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On August 4, the Feast of St. Dominic, the Most Rev. Philip M. 
Caterini, O.P., Procurator General, sang the Community Mass in the Ro- 
sary Chapel. Later in the morning he gave a Conference to the Com- 
munity. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


On September 29, Sister Mary of the Blessed Sacrament and Sister 
Emily celebrated the Silver Jubilee of their religious profession. High 
Mass was sung by the Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P., and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. A. Sullivan, O.P. The Community Mass at 
which the Sisters renewed their vows was celebrated by the Very Rev. 
Louis Nolan, O.P., of Rome, and the Community had the honor and hap- 
piness of a very pleasant visit with him. 

The Solemn Rosary Novena was conducted by the Rev. W. A. Sullivan, 
O.P., from September 29 to October 7. On Rosary Sunday the Solemn 
Rosary Pilgrimage took place under a beautiful sky. Thousands walked 
in procession in Rosary Glen, while the Rosary was recited. Amplifiers 
made it possible for all to take part in the Rosary and to hear the sermon 
and assist at Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament which was given 
at the Shrine in Rosary Gien. 

On October 10, the Feast of St. Louis Bertrand, Solemn Mass was 
celebrated by Monsignor Corrigan, Rector of St. Charles Seminary. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Feast of St. Dominic was celebrated with the usual solemnity. It 
was preceded by a very fervent Novena conducted by the Chaplain. On 
the Feast day, Solemn Mass was celebrataed by a Franciscan Father, the 
Very Rev. Cornelius Richartz, O.M.C., in the presence of His Excellency, 
the Bishop of the Diocese, the Most Rev. John A. Duffy. The Rev. Father 
Ellis, former Chaplain of the Shrine and a Dominican Tertiary, preached 
a beautiful and stirring sermon on the life and virtues of St. Dominic. The 
Shrine Girls, assisted by young women friends of the Shrine, formed the 
Choir. The Tertiaries in special assembly for that day enjoyed a happy 
feast and took care that their Sisters in the Cloister would have the same, 
by providing a lovely dinner for the occasion. 

A Silver Jubilee celebration was held for Sister Mary Benedict and 
Sister Mary Clare on September 29. The Rev. E. A. Martin, O.P., sang 
the Mass and the Rev. Reginald Craven, O.P., Chaplain, preached the 
sermon. 

The great Rosary Novena of Supplication which opened on September 
29, was an occasion of great fervor. The Rev. E. A. Martin, O.P., gave 
beautiful and instructive sermons on the Rosary which brought many of 
the listeners to a deeper appreciation of this great devotion. The great- 
est procession of the year took place on Rosary Sunday. Long before 
the hour set hundreds from all parts of the City and surrounding towns 
began to gather at the Rosary Shrine. The Procession began at 3 o’clock. 
In the evening the Novena devotions closed with a Rosary Procession, 
sermon and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

On October 20, the Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., of Rome, honored the 
Sisters with a visit and said the Community Mass the next morning. 





St. Catherine Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 
The annual retreat was given by the Rev. Father Bieter and lasted for ten 
days. Four lectures were given daily; the principal point of every Conference 
was: “To those who love God, all things work together unto good.” 
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The Rev. Clement Gilroy, O.P. was a welcome visitor during the last week 
of September. 

Mother M. Vincent, Vicaress-General has just returned from a Visitation 
to her Sisters in the west. She was very happy to see the great work that is 
being done especially in classes of Catechetical instruction. 


Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Ill. 


Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Chapter of tertiaries met at the Convent on 
Rosary Sunday. The Rev. H. A. Kelly, O.P. presided at the Reception and 
Profession ceremonies and addressed the group on the importance of Dominican 
influence in the world. 

The number of vacation schools conducted by the Sisters during the past 
summer in Illinois, Colorado and Oklahoma increased to twenty. In September, 
new parochial schools were opened at Erwin, Illinois and at Kingfisher, Okla- 
homa. 

The visit of the Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P. to the Springfield Dominicans 
was thoroughly enjoyed by both Sisters and students at the Academy. 





Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio. 


On September 2, final vows were pronounced by Sister M. Madeline, Sis- 
ter M. Miria, Sister M. Eucharia, Sister M. Dolorosa, Sister M. Lorita, and 
Sister M. Coletta. The Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P. gave honor to the 
occasion by singing the High Mass and by delivering a most eloquent sermon. 

Forty Hours Devotion opened on Friday morning, October 25, and closed 
on the Feast of Christ the King. 

Mother M. Avelline and Sister M. Charles of Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, 
N. J., were welcome guests at the Elms during the month of October. 

On October 22, a very successful benefit dessert-bridge was sponsored by 
the mothers of the Kindergarten, First and Second Grade children, in the li- 
brary and gymnasium of Our Lady of the Elms Academy. The mothers of the 
Third and Fourth Grade children gave a benefit bridge, featuring a style show 
for minims, on November 27. 

Last month, the French Club, La Fleur-de-lis des Ormes, gave a most 
charming performance entitled, La Boutique Francais de Poupées. The play 
was written and acted by the members of the Junior Class of Our Lady of the 
Elms Academy. The entertainment was given in the afternoon for the pupils 
of the academy and in the evening for the parents. 


Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


On September 14, the ceremony of clothing and profession of the Servants 
of Relief for Incurable Cancer took place. The beautiful chapel at Rosary Hill 
was filled, many coming from a distance to witness the ceremonies, always so 
solemnly carried out. The Rev. Alexis Cuneen, C.P., who conducted the annual 
retreat, officiated and preached an eloquent sermon. 

The postulants received were: Miss Agnes Fahey, of Pittston, Mass., in 
religion Sister Mary Ignatius; Miss Katherine Daly of Philadelphia, Pa., Sis- 
ter Mary Evangelist; Miss Mary Ann Collins, of Jersey City, N. J., Sister 
Mary Martina. Novices professed were: Sister Mary Gertrude Kilbride, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Sister Mary Gabriel Sheeran, of New York City; Sister Mary 
Helena Hurley, of New Bedford, Mass.; Sister Mary Edwin Appleby, of Fall 
River, Mass.; Sister Mary Rita Holden, of Fall River, Mass. 

Final vows were made by Sister Mary Matthew Savage, of Oil City, Pa.; 
Sister Mary Ann Ecay, of Portchester, N. Y.; Sister Mary Elizabeth Chudley, 
of New York City and Sister Mary Edward McGloin, of Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
number renewed their vows. 
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Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament followed the cere- 
monies, the celebrant being the Rev. William A. Sullivan, O.P., assisted by the 
Rev. Walter Buckley and the Rev. Matthew F. Deahy. 

Among the clergy present were the Rev. Thomas Graham, S.J., the Rev. 
James Donnolly, the Rev. Joseph B. Cherry, the Rev. James O’Mahony, the 
Rev. John A. McGowan, the Rev. Vincent di Michele, O.P.; the Rev. Stephen 
Gavin, O.P.; the Rev. John V. Williams, O.P.; the Rev. John B. Bruno, the 
Rev. Edward M. Betowski and the Rev. Henry J. Reel. 





Congregation of St. Mary’s, New Orleans, La. 


Sister M. Elizabeth, Dean of the College and Vice-President of the Lou- 
isiana Federation of Deans, delivered a talk at a meeting of the Federation held 
in Baton Rouge late in November. 

The student-body of the College attended a Solemn Requiem Mass in the 
Convent Chapel for the repose of the soul of the lately deceased Archbishop J. 
W. Shaw, Archbishop of New Orleans. The celebrant on the occasion was the 
Rev. Casimir Municha, O.P.; the Rev. Santo Gilende, O.P., acted as Deacon, 
and the Rev. Everitus Rojo, O.P., as Subdeacon. 

Two of the members of the Community, Sister M. Kevin and Sister M. 
Louise, now attending Columbia University, represented the Alumnae at the late 
Convention of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

The Alumnae have inaugurated a series of monthly radio programs for the 
spread of the work of Catholic Alumnae. 

The College students observed the seven hundredth anniversary of the can- 
onization of St. Dominic by staging tableaux illustrating famous scenes in Do- 
minican Sainthood. 





Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Catonsville, Md. 


The Feast of the Most Holy Rosary was celebrated with a Solemn Mass. 
The Rev. Hilary Neal, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., was celebrant; assisting him were the Rev. Walter Schmitz, S.S., as 
Deacon and the Rev. Leo Curry, S.S., as Subdeacon. Father Neal also con- 
ducted the services of the Blessing of the Roses, which consisted in Procession, 
Sermon, Benediction and distribution of the blessed roses. Miss Anne Condon, 
of St. Cecilia’s Parish, crowned the Blessed Mother. The choir of male voices 
was gathered from Cathedral, St. Ambrose, St. Ignatius. St. Wenceslaus, Cor- 
pus Christi and St. Michael Parishes and was under the direction of Mr. Hu- 
bert J. Sturm. Mr. Gerard M. Sturm was the organist. 

The First Sunday Rosary Pilgrimage in September was conducted by the 
Rev. Father Andrew, C.P., of St. Joseph’s Monastery; in November by the 
Rev. George Whitford, S.S., of St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md.; in De- 
cember by the Rev. D. McFadden, S.J., of Loyola High School, Baltimore, Md. 

The Very Rev. A. P. Curran, O.P., Ecclesiastical Superior of Kienning Fu, 
China visited the Community. 

The Rev. Herbert A. Harkins, of St. Peter’s Mission, Greenville, N. C., 
celebrated Mass in the Sisters’ Chapel and gave the Community his blessing. 
Later he talked to the Community about the Mission work of the South. He 
enlisted the prayers of the Community for a year. 

Miss Florence Philips, of Baltimore, and Miss Lillian Ostrowski, of Chi- 
cago, entered the Cloister as postulants on August 15. 

On November 16 and 17 respectively, a Requiem High Mass was sung by 
the Rev. Paul W. Klaphecke, Ph.D., S.T.B., for the repose of the souls of all 
the relatives of the Sisters, and for the repose of the souls of all the Benefactors 
of the Community. 

Vestments and other gifts made by the Maryknoll Sisters in China were 
on display at the Monastery from November 15 to December 23. 
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Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


On September 9, one postulant received the holy Habit. The Rev. Michael 
J. Mulligan, acting as delegate of the Most Rev. Bishop, presided at the cloth- 
ing and a most inspiring and instructive sermon on the Religious Life was de- 
livered by the Rev. Justin Routh, O.P. 

During the month of September the Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., of Rome, paid 
a visit to the Community. 

On Rosary Sunday the usual Devotions were held in the Sisters’ Chapel. 
They consisted chiefly of the Rosary Procession, Blessing of Roses, Sermon 
and Benediction. The Rev. Richard Vahey, O.P., conducted the services. 

On October 25, Mother Mary of the Sacred Heart was called to her eternal 
reward. She was one of the pioneer members of the Community, having ob- 
served the forty-second anniversary of her Clothing on the day preceding her 
death. May she rest in peace! 

The annual retreat for the Community was conducted by the Very Rev. A. 
L. McMahon, O.P., from Nov. 2-11 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 

On October 28, Sister Mary Anna Scoales died at the Motherhouse at the 
age of eighty-two. Had she lived a few months longer, she would have cele- 
brated her Golden Jubilee on December 27. Sister Mary Anna was one of the 
first Sisters to come to Fall River in 1891 with Mother Bertrand Sheridan and 
Sister Mary Catherine Buren. Her whole life was devoted to the little children 
whom she taught for thirty-seven years. 

A Solemn High Mass was sung for the repose of her soul in St. Anne’s 
Church on October 30. May she rest in peace! 


Dominican Sisters, Great Bend, Kans. 

On June 13, Sister M. Aloysia Rachbauer received her doctorate from the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. The subject of her dis- 
sertation was: “Wolfram von Eschenbach: Relation of Wolfram’s Parzival, 
Books III-VI and IX, to the content of the Mss. of Crestien’s Percival.” 

On July 3, five Sisters, all natives of Germany, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their religious profession. The Jubilarians were: Sister M. 
sini Sister M. Raymond, Sister Augustine, Sister Rosaria and Sister Jo- 

anna 

On August 4, the Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., was the honored guest of 
the Community. His presence added greatly to the ‘solemnity of the feast. He 
also graciously gave several conferences to the Sisters. 

On August 21, the Rev. Mother Inviolata Beran, was elected Prioress Gen- 
eral of this Congregation. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Mich. 


Doctor Daniel Pflaum, of Omaha, Neb., has been added to the staff of St. 
Joseph’s College as head of the Chemistry Department. Dr. Pflaum received 
his bachelor’s degree from Creighton University, and the master’s and doctor’s 
degree from the University of Notre Dame. 

Four members of the College staff are enjoying a year’s leave of absence 
for study in Europe. Sister Regina Marie and Sister Ann Joachim are at the 
University of Fribourg and Sister Daniel and Sister Helene are pursuing 
courses in art and liturgical music in Rome. 

Mission Sunday was observed at St. Joseph’s College by the visit of a 
native Chinese priest, Father Chi, who addressed the faculty and students on 
mission topics, and afterwards gave Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Holy Rosary Chapel. Father Chi was recently ordained in Rome where he had 
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spent several years in study. He is now on his way back to China. He was 
accompanied to Adrian by the Rev. Robert A. Sheridan, M.M.. of Maryknoll, 
N. Y., who is also a missionary, having spent eight years in the foreign mission 
fields of China and the Philippines. 

The Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., of Rome, Italy, spent several days with 
the Community during the early part of November and delighted the Sisters 
with his reminiscences of Rome and his association with the saintly Father 
Cormier, the cause of whose canonization has recently been introduced. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Michael James Gallagher, Bishop of De- 
troit, will preside at the ceremonies on December 31, when twenty-five novices 
will be admitted to profession. 


Mount St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., gave a most interesting talk to the Sis- 
ters when he visited the Mount on October 3. The next day he addressed the 
students of the High School and the Casa San Jose, the elementary school. 

Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated on September 27 in the Convent 
Chapel for the repose of the soul of Bishop Dunn. The celebrant of the Mass 
was the Very Rev. Msgr. O’Carroll, of St. Patrick’s Church, Newburgh; 
deacon, the Rev. Arthur J. Quinn, pastor of the Church of the Annunciation, 
New York City; subdeacon, the Rev. Aloysius C. Dineen, pastor of the Church 
of the Holy Innocents, New York City; master of ceremonies, the Rev. Thomas 
J. McDonnell, Archdiocesan Director of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. The Very Rev. Walter G. Moran, O.P., preached the eulogy. 

On October 17, the Community was honored with a visit from their Ec- 
clesiastical Superior, the Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, who brought as his guest 
Bishop Bernard, O.S.B., of the Bahama Islands. Bishop Bernard gave a very 
interesting account of missionary life. 

The new cemetery on the grounds of Mt. St. Mary’s has been surveyed and 
landscaped. It is completely enclosed within a hedge of cedars. The plot where 
beloved Bishop Dunn has been laid to rest marks the center of the cemetery. 

On October 15, the Sisters were honored by a visit from His Eminence, 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 

The Feast of St. Albert the Great was observed by the celebration of a 
High Mass in his honor. The Rev. Thomas J. Mulvin, O.P., was the celebrant. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Recent deaths in the Community are: Sister Marie de Guzman Cooney, 
Sister Mary Eulalia O’Neill, and Sister M. Antoninus McCabe. May they rest 
in peace! 

The Sisters who teach in thirty of the parish schools have also enrolled 
classes from the public schools for preparation for Confirmation and first Holy 
Communion. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was offered at Saint Clara Convent on October 
16 to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Mother Mary 
Emily Power. The Rev. J. D. Kavanaugh, O.P., was celebrant, the Rev. E. 
Van Becelaere, O.P., deacon, and the Rev. R. W. Mulvey, O.P., subdeacon. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. M. C. Lenihan, D.D., preached a commemorative 
sermon. 

On October 1, Rosary College inaugurated a program of free adult educa- 
tion with an enrollment of over four hundred students. Since the opening of 
classes the registration has steadily increased and now approximates five hun- 
dred and fifty. This experiment in a pioneer educational movement attracted 
eager students from all sections of Chicago and its suburbs, including men and 
women of various ages, of diversified interests and varying educational levels. 
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The program was arranged with a view to the proper direction of leisure time 
and includes courses in the appreciation of art, the appreciation of music, draw- 
ing, conversational courses in French and German, trends in contemporary lit- 
erature, the art of writing English, public speaking, food selection, advanced 
accounting, public problems, the history of civilization, the new economic order 
and Catholic Liturgy. The courses do not carry College credit and no fees are 
charged. They are offered by members of the regular faculty. Each class 
meets once a week from 7:45 to 9 P. M. Among those enrolled, twenty-four 
married couples attend the lectures together. 

The faculty and students attended a Requiem Mass on October 16, in Ro- 
sary College Chapel, commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of Mother Emily Power, first Mother General of the Dominican Sisters of Sin- 
sinawa. The Rev. D. G. O’Connor, O.P., Chaplain of the College was celebrant. 

Maisie Ward (Mrs. Francis J. Sheed), English author, lecturer and pub- 
lisher, lectured at Rosary College, October 19, on The Catholic Literary Re- 
vival. After luncheon, Mrs. Sheed addressed the members of the Senior Class 
informally on the subject of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Dean of the Graduate School and Head of the De- 
partment of Classics of the Catholic University, lectured at the College on Oc- 
tober 26, on the subject, “St. Augustine and his Contribution to Literature.” 

On October 31, Jacques Maritain, Catholic philosopher and noted Neo- 
Scholastic, visited the College and addressed the faculty and students of Rosary 
and the students in Philosophy from the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, on the subject, “Knowledge and Wisdom.” In introducing the lecturer, 
the Rev. William H. Kane, O.P., Professor of Philosophy at Rosary College, 
said that M. Maritain might truly be called “The Doctor of the Gentiles.” 

Founder’s Day, commemorating the Very Rev. Samuel Charles Mazzu- 
chelli, O.P., founder of the Dominican Congregation of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, 
was observed on November 4. The Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., gave the 
address. On November 5, the pastors of Chicago students at Rosary College 
were guests of the College at a luncheon commemorating Founder’s Day. The 
Rev. D. G. O’Connor, O.P., presided. 

The Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., honored Rosary College by a visit on 
November 8. He addressed the students in an informal talk on Rome, especially 
concerning the influence of ancient Roman customs and institutions upon the 
development of Christian institutions. 


Mount St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


On September 17, eleven Sisters pronounced their final vows. 

The Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., honored the Community with a visit on 
September 24. 

From October 8-12, a retreat for the pupils of the Academy was conducted 
by the Rev. Francis McVeigh, S.J. 

The Very Rev. M. L. Heagan; O.P., delivered the monthly conference to 
the Community on October 30. 

The Blessed Imelda Sodality was canonically erected and its first members 
received by the Rev. J. B. Rooney, Chaplain of the Academy. 


The Dominican Sisters, Rosary Shrine, Summit, N. J. 


On August 16, Sister Mary pronounced her temporary vows. The Rt. Rev. 
John J. Daunhauer, S.T.Lr., presided as delegate for His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Bishop. The sermon was delivered by the Very Rev. Thomas A Kempis 
Reilly, O.P. Present in the sanctuary were the Rev. T. R. Towle, O.P. and 
the Rev. Father Kelly. 
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The Papal Blessing was given to the largest pilgrimage in the history of 
Rosary Shrine on the first Sunday of October. The number of pilgrims was 
estimated at 6000. An inspiring sermon was delivered by the Rev. L. 
Hughes, O.P., from the rustic altar near the Convent. A beautiful procession 
wended its way from the convent grounds along the avenues surrounding the 
Shrine. The Rev. C. G. Moore, O.P., conducted the pilgrimage services. The 
services were concluded with Solemn Benediction with the Rev. L. E. Hughes 
officiating, the Rev. Father Collins as deacon and the Rev. Father Broschart as 
subdeacon. 

On September 28, the Rev. Louis Nolan, O.P., visited the Convent with 
the Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P 

A choir postulant was admitted to the Novitiate on All Saint’s Day. 

On November 5, the Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., conducted the Com- 
munity retreat. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sister Raphael and Sister Clarencia of Incarnate Word College, San An- 
tonio, Texas, are spending the year at Saint Cecilia while taking a course in 
Library Science at George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Sister Fidelis was elected secretary-treasurer of the Nashville English Club, 
succeeding Sister Dorothea, who is teaching English at Saint Mary’s-of-the- 
Springs College, Columbus, Ohio. 

The State Convention of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
which met in Nashville, held some of its meetings at Saint Cecilia. 

Sister Mary Agnes and Sister Joan of Arc attended the meeting of the 
Southern Association of High Schools and Colleges, Atlanta, during the first 
week in December. 

The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary held its annual bazaar during 


December. The proceeds were sent to home and foreign missions. 














